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SEASON'S   GREETINGS 


The  Officers,  Members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  Staff  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  wish  for  each  and 
every  Monitor  reader  an  abundant  New 
Year.  We  know  of  no  more  appropriate 
way  of  doing  this  than  to  recall  a  few  of 
the  many  memorable  statements  made  by 
Professor  Jacobus  tenBroek,  Founder  and 
long-time  President  of  the  NFB. 

For  blind  people  everywhere,  the  white 
cane  is  not  a  badge  of  difference— but  a 
toi<en  of  their  equality  and  integration. 
And  for  those  who  know  its  history  and 
associations,  the  white  cane  is  also 
something  more;  it  is  the  tangible 
expression  not  only  of  mobility,  but  of  a 
movement. 

In  the  early  days  of  dawning 
humanitarian  interest  in  the  blind,  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  blind  referred  to 
as  other-worldly,  mystical,  almost 
excessively  resigned.  Whether  or  not  this 
description  was  a  projection  of  what  the 
observer  wished  to  behold,  the  blind  today 
are  very  interested  in  this  world  and  their 
place  in  it.  They  identify  their  cause,  their 
struggle  for  emancipation,  with  the  long 
efforts  of  countless  others  to  make  social 
institutions  serve  valid  human  ends.  They 
are  aware  that  their  problem  is  complex  in 
that  it  requires  a  well-knit  and  multiple 
attack  through  diverse  social  programs,  but 
is  simple  in  that  its  solution  rests  on  a 
single  assumption— that  the  blind  have  the 
same  needs  and  potentialities  except  for 
their  physical  impairment,  as  other  people. 


The  specialists  at  work  in  rehabilitation 
must  ultimately  depend  upon  their  own 
counsel— at  least  if  they  reject  ours.  In  that 
case,  the  vocational  physician  may  properly 
be  admonished  in  the  words  of  the  New 
Testament:  Physician,  heal  thyself. 

We  believe  that  the  passage  [of  a  bill] 
establishing  minimum  wage  protection  for 
blind  employees  of  sheltered  workshops 
will  instrumentally  assist  the  blind  worker 
to  take  that  first  step;  that  it  will,  in  a 
modest  and  eminently  practicable  way, 
help  to  adjust  the  conditions  of  sheltered 
workshops  to  the  standards  and 
requirements  of  modern  industrial  society; 
and,  most  important  of  all,  that  it  will 
contribute  to  the  full  rehabilitation  and 
ultimate  self-sufficiency  of  the  many 
thousands  of  blind  men  and  women  whom 
its  provisions  directly  affect.  The  passage  of 
this  legislation  will  do  more  than  that,  it 
will  reflect  the  recognition  of  Congress  that 
those  who  work  in  sheltered  shops  are 
workers,  and  that  those  who  employ  them 
are  employers.  It  will  make  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  for  the  management  of 
sheltered  industries  to  persevere  in  the 
fiction  that  they  are  something  else  than 
industries  performing  something  more 
fundamental  than  the  production  of 
commodities  (however  non-competitive  or 
outmoded)  for  sale  on  the  commercial 
market. 

The  joint  failure  of  the  public  and  private 
agencies  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind  is 
shown     by     review     of     the     gaps     and 
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perversions  in  current  programs. 
Rehabilitation,  medical  care,  education, 
and  public  assistance  programs  do  not 
adequately  work  toward  integration, 
opportunity,  and  protection  against 
disability,  want,  and  atrophy  of 
personality.  Yet  the  agencies  accept  the 
status  quo  and  are  silent  in  regard  to 
constructive  criticism  and  planning  for 
improvement. 

To  the  blind,  poverty,  discrimination, 
dependence,  and  isolation  are  not  empty 
words  but  vivid  tokens  of  their  own 
struggles  and  difficulties.  These  experiences 
provide  the  drive  behind  the  determined 
and  unyielding  efforts  of  the  blind  to  make 
tomorrow  better  than  today.  The  blind  are 
dedicated  to  solving  their  basic 
socio-economic  problems  by  appropriate 
programs.  Moreover,  they  know  that  only 
through  their  own  work  can  they  overcome 
stereotypes  as  to  the  helplessness  of  the 
blind  and  thus  expand  the  horizons  of  their 
life.  The  vision  which  the  organized  blind 
hold  out  to  themselves  is  quite  different 
from  that  manifested  by  the  agencies.  Their 
goal  is  not  lifelong,  omnipresent, 
never-ending  agency  tutelage.  They  aspire 
to  something  more  than  to  dance,  sing,  and 
play  in  custody.  What  they  want  and  need 
more  than  anything  else  is  a  chance  to  live 
their  own  lives  as  other  people  do  instead 
of  having  their  lives  lived  for  them. 

In  union  we  are  strong.  By  joining 
together  nationally  the  blind  in  the  less 
advanced  States  gain  allies  in  their  effort  to 
improve  standards;  and  the  blind  in  States 
where  the  most  advances  have  been  made 
protect    these   victories   by    helping   make 


them  general.  We  thus  all  take  strength 
from  each  other  and  learn  from  each  other. 
The  key  to  future  progress  lies  in  a  growing 
and  active  organization  of  the  blind. 

All  of  this  is  in  the  face  of  a  simple 
plea— for  the  blind  do  not  ask  for  much— to 
walk  erect  in  their  communities,  as  other 
people  do,  in  the  conscious  pride  of 
self-support— men  and  women  who,  as 
other  people  do,  win  their  livelihood  and 
that  of  their  families  by  the  sweat  of  their 
own  exertions  in  the  toil  of  their  hands  and 
brains,  as  wage-earners,  business  men,  white 
collar  workers,  or  professionals. 

One  of  the  remaining  frontiers  of 
American  democracy  is  the  country  of  the 
blind.  Most  other  groups  and  territories 
within  the  Nation  have  long  since  been 
brought  under  the  sway  of  our  laws  and 
institutions,  and  come  to  share  in  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  free  and 
equal  citizenship.  The  blind,  however,  are 
not  yet  wholly  acculturated,  not  quite 
assimilated.  On  their  lonely  frontier,  the 
ancient  battles  of  the  mind  and  spirit  are 
still  fought  out  — between  custodial 
paternalism  and  democracy,  between 
superstition  and  science,  between  ignorance 
and  reason— and  in  each  case  the  issue  is 
still  in  doubt. 

Although  the  country  of  the  blind  is  not 
shown  on  the  maps,  everyone  knows  where 
it  is:  It  is  the  region  lying  beyond  the 
latitude  of  social  acceptance  and  below  the 
parallel  of  normality,  encircled  by  an  iron 
curtain  of  stereotypes.  The  slight  traffic 
over  its  borders  is  mostly  one-way.  While  it 
is     often     visited     by     social      workers, 
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governmental  dignitaries  of  blind  affairs, 
and  private  dispensers  of  benevolence,  its 
residents  are  not  encouraged  to  venture 
abroad  and  as  a  result  there  is  little 
outgoing  commerce  and  a  general  dearth  of 
social  exchange. 

Americans  are  familiar  with  the  unhappy 
divergence  between  creed  and  conduct  in 
many  phases  of  our  national  life.  Myrdal's 
observation  of  the  disparity  between  social 
equality  as  a  cherished  political  norm  and 
our  unequal  treatment  of  the  Negro  is  but 
one  instance  of  a  pattern  that  is  all  too 
pervasive.  The  field  of  blind  welfare 
provides  another,  one  which  has  been  less 
noticed  but  is  not  less  conspicuous  or 
significant.  Here,  however,  unlike  race 
relations,  the  cure  can  be  effected  mostly 
by  legislation.  In  thus  closing  the  gap, 
recipients  and  taxpayers  will  make 
common  cause  to  reintegrate  the  blind  into 
American  society. 

*t*4:*:j:* 

In  the  Sixteenth  Century,  John  Bradford 
made  a  famous  remark  which  has  ever  since 
been  held  up  to  us  as  a  model  of  Christian 
humility  and  correct  charity  and  which  you 
saw  reflected  in  the  agency  quotations  I 
presented.  Seeing  a  beggar  in  his  rags 
creeping  along  a  wall   through  a  flash  of 


lightning  in  a  stormy  night  Bradford  said: 
"But  for  the  Grace  of  God,  there  go  I." 
Compassion  was  shown;  pity  was  shown; 
charity  was  shown;  humility  was  shown; 
there  was  even  an  acknowledgement  that 
the  relative  positions  of  the  two  could  and 
might  have  been  switched.  Yet  despite  the 
compassion,  despite  the  pity,  despite  the 
charity,  despite  the  humility,  how 
insufferably  arrogant!  There  was  still  an 
unbridgeable  gulf  between  Bradford  and 
the  beggar.  They  were  not  one  but  two. 
Whatever  might  have  been,  Bradford 
thought  himself  Bradford  and  the  beggar  a 
beggar— one  high,  the  other  low;  one  wise, 
the  other  misguided;  one  strong,  the  other 
weak;  one  virtuous,  the  other  depraved. 

We  do  not  and  cannot  take  the  Bradford 
approach.  It  is  not  just  that  beggary  is  the 
badge  of  our  past  and  is  still  all  too  often 
the  present  symbol  of  social  attitudes 
toward  us;  although  that  is  at  least  part  of 
it.  But  in  the  broader  sense,  we  are  that 
beggar  and  he  is  each  of  us.  We  are  made  in 
the  same  image  and  out  of  the  same 
ingredients.  We  have  the  same  weaknesses 
and  strengths,  the  same  feelings,  emotions, 
and  drives;  and  we  are  the  product  of  the 
same  social,  economic,  and  other 
environmental  forces.  How  much  more 
consonant  with  the  facts  of  individual  and 
social  life,  how  much  more  a  part  of  a  true 
humanity,  to  say  instead:  "There,  within 
the  Grace  of  God,  do  go  I."  D 
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VERMONT  JOINS   THE    FEDERATION 

BY 
SHIRLEY  LEBOWITZ 


For  blind  Vermonters,  October  12,  1974, 
will  be  remembered  as  a  day  of 
independence  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  self-advocacy.  That  date  marks  the 
founding  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  Vermont.  For  an  eight-member 
organizing  team  and  blind  Vermonters,  this 
event  marked  the  success  of  a  week's 
journey  tliroughout  the  Green  Mountain 
State  when  blind  people  were  met  and  the 
role  of  the  NFB  was  discussed. 

In  July  1974,  President  Jernigan 
appointed  me  to  chair  the  organizing 
mission.  In  the  spring,  I  began  building  a 
referral  list  of  blind  people  in  Vermont. 
Working  with  me  on  this  organizational 
project  was  Jonathan  May,  who  was 
instrumental  in  acquiring  much  helpful 
information  about  local  groups  of  blind 
people  in  that  State.  A  public  relations 
campaign  was  begun  by  Joyce  Lebowitz 
when  she  sent  the  national  pubhc  relations 
materials  into  the  State  and  maintained  a 
follow-up  program  to  keep  the  broadcasts 
alive. 

On  October  3,  Arlene  Gashel  and  I  met  in 
Burlington  and  began  our  introductions  to 
the  blind  of  that  area.  By  October  4,  when 
the  rest  of  the  team  gathered,  we  had 
achieved  our  first  success.  Committee 
members  Joyce  Scanlan,  John  Halverson, 
Don  Morris,  Kim  Peterson,  and  Joyce 
Lebowitz  set  the  plans  for  the  coming  week 
and  divided  into  small  groups  to  get  the 
best  coverage  of  the  State.  Don  Morris  and 
Joyce  Lebowitz  worked  on  statewide 
publicity,  including  an  initial  article 
describing    the    goals    of   the    Federation, 


newspaper  ads,  and  statewide  community 
calendar  announcements.  In  addition, 
arrangements  were  made  for  two  radio 
interviews.  The  first  contact  was  made  to 
WDEV  in  Waterbury  with  a  good  friend  of 
Franklin  VanVliet's  who  broadcasts  an 
interview  program  on  Sunday  evenings. 
Thus,  October  6,  Don  and  I  presented  the 
philosophy  of  the  Federation.  On  Monday 
morning,  October  7,  John  Halverson  and 
Joyce  Scanlan  had  the  opportunity  to  do 
the  same  in  Burlington.  Joyce  and  John 
were  joined  on  Monday  by  Sharon 
Grostephan  and  visited  blind  people  in  the 
Greater  Burlington  and  northwestern 
Vermont  sections.  On  Thursday  evening, 
their  efforts  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Champlain  Valley  Chapter.  Kim 
Petersen  and  Arlene  Gashel  traveled 
throughout  the  southern  section  of 
Vermont  and  were  instaimental  in  making 
contact  with  many  potential  leaders.  Joyce 
Lebowitz  and  I  worked  with  Don  Morris 
covering  the  Montpelier-Barre  (Central 
Vermont)  region  and  by  Wednesday 
evening  the  Capitol  Region  chapter  was 
formed  in  Montpelier. 

A  most  attractive  seasonal  change  made  it 
evident  that  change  is  needed  in  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped,  the  only  agency  under  State 
government  whose  responsibihty  is  to 
provide  services  to  the  blind  of  Vermont. 
Failure  to  meet  the  needs  of  blind 
consumers  or  provide  adequate  equipment 
was  reiterated  by  many  of  those  with 
whom  we  met  and  spoke.  Now  that  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Vermont     has    come    into    being,    it    is 
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gratifying  for  all  in  the  Federation  to  know 
that  the  blind  of  Vermont  now  have  a 
forum  from  which  to  speak  out  on  their 
own  behalf  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
improvements.  Likewise,  their  voices  will 
be  supportive  on  the  national  scene. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  on  October  8, 
Joyce,  Don  Morris,  Qarence  Davis,  a  blind 
resident  of  Montpelier,  and  I  visited  with 
Governor  Tliomas  P.  Salmon  as  he  signed 
the  State's  first  White  Cane  Safety  Day 
Proclamation;  at  that  time,  Governor 
Salmon  became  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  NFB  of  Vermont.  He 
signed  the  proclamation  reminding  the 
constituents  of  liis  State  of  the  abilities  of 
the  blind  and  opportunities  in  competitive 
employment  which  he  endorsed.  The 
following  message  was  sent  to  the  NFB  of 
Vermont  offering  his  support  and 
congratulations: 

Greetings  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Vermont: 

Congratulations  on  the  forward  step  you 
have  taken  today  in  constituting  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Vermont. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  will  support  you  in  your  efforts  to 
improve  the  social  and  economic  status  of 
your  fellow  blind.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  BUnd  of  Vermont, 
our  State  will  be  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live. 

I  wish  you  every  success  as  you  work 
toward  equality,  security,  and  opportunity 
for  all  the  blind  of  Vermont  and  the  Nation. 
With  very  best  wishes,  Thomas  P.  Salmon. 

In  addition,  greetings  and  words  of 
commendation  were  sent  by  Montpelier's 
Mayor  Richard  Curtis  to  both  the  Capitol 
Region  chapter  and  the  State  affiliate. 


The  organizational  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Tavern  Motor  Inn  in  Montpelier 
beginning  at  9  a.m.  on  October  12.  All  in 
attendance  were  introduced.  Mr.  Joseph 
Blette  of  Manchester,  Connecticut,  a  new 
Federationist  and  his  daughter,  Hope, 
traveled  to  Montpelier  to  attend  this 
meeting  and  manage  the  literature  table. 

The  program  began  with  President 
Jemigan's  taped  message  telling  the  new 
affiliate  why  he  is  a  Federationist. 
Following  this,  there  was  discussion  of 
Federal  legislation  and  SSI,  as  well  as 
consumer  participation  in  agencies  that 
serve  the  blind.  After  a  lunch  break,  the 
constitution  was  adopted.  Officers  were 
elected  as  follows: 

President,  John  Provost  of  Vergennes. 
John  is  a  1974  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Vermont.  Currently,  he  is  attending 
graduate  school  and  hopes  to  receive  his 
master's  in  counseling.  John  hopes  to  be 
the  first  blind  employee  of  the  Division  for 
the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped.  John 
is  also  chairman  of  the  Chainplain  Valley 
chapter.  He  is  married  and  the  father  of 
four  children. 

Vice-president  is  Andrew  Potok  of 
Plainfield.  Andy  is  a  graduate  of  Yale 
University  and  is  an  artist.  Presently,  he  is 
in  a  Ph.  D.  program  at  Union  Graduate 
School  at  Antioch  and  has  a  concentration 
in  low  vision  counseling.  He  is  married  and 
has  four  children. 

Secretary  is  Raymond  Prinsen  of 
Castleton.  Ray  is  a  junior  at  Castleton  State 
College.  He  hopes  to  receive  his  B.S.  in 
education.  He  is  married  and  has  ten 
children. 

Treasurer  is  Mrs.  Lynette  Denney  of 
Middlebury.     Lynette    holds    a    B.A.    in 
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English  from  the  University  of  Vermont. 
She  is  married  and  the  mother  of  two 
children.  She  is  a  master's  degree  candidate 
at  the  University  of  Vermont  and  enjoys 
writing  and  teaching  poetry. 

Board  members  of  our  new  affiliate  are: 
Daniel  Pak-On  Tang,  a  senior  at  Middlebury 
College  majoring  in  mathematics  and 
economics.  Danny  is  a  native  of  Hong  Kong 
and  came  to  Vennont  in  1970.  Frank  W. 
Austin  of  South  Burlington  has  traveled 
extensively  around  the  world  and  is 
presently  a  radio  operator.  Charles  Masi  of 


Barre  is  married  and  the  father  of  six 
children.  Charlie  is  known  in  his  area  as  the 
"Robin  Hood  of  Barre."  At  age  eiglit,  he 
began  an  apprenticeship  in  sculpturing  and 
later  became  expert  as  a  meat  cutter  and 
chef.  Presently  he  is  a  taxidermist  in  Barre. 
Charlie  is  president  of  the  Capitol  Region 
chapter. 

To  sum  up,  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Vermont  is  an  affiliate  with 
great  potential.  Through  its  efforts,  the 
lives  of  all  the  blind  of  Vennont  will  be 
greatly  improved.  D 


A   HOUSE    DIVIDED 

BY 
JAMES  GASHEL 


President  Lincoln  it  was  who  once 
observed:  "A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand."  Negotiations  on  the 
provisions  on  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
Amendments  of  1974  illustrate  the  wisdom 
of  this  time-honored  proverb. 

As  August  changed  to  September,  and  as 
the  leaves  began  to  fall  in  Washington,  the 
Congress  focused  its  attention  on  the  blind 
vendors  on  Federal  property  and  on  their 
meager  incomes  as  compared  with  those  of 
Government  employees.  Earlier  in  the 
session  the  Senate  had  once  again  passed  a 
bill  to  assist  blind  vendors,  but  this  was 
done  only  after  Federal  employee 
associations  had  managed  to  perform 
radical  surgery  on  what  had  started  out  to 
be  a  healthy  piece  of  legislation. 

As  the  legislative  mill  continued  to  grind 
along,  pressure  from  affected  Federal 
employees  intensified  and  further  attempts 
to  weaken  the  bill  were  generated. 
Assignment  of  vending  machine  income 
was  the  major  point  of  controversy. 


When,  on  October  13,  1973,  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  was 
introduced,  provision  was  made  for  blind 
vendors  on  Federal  property  to  receive  all 
net  proceeds  from  vending  machines.  As 
the  bill  neared  final  consideration  by  the 
Senate,  those  opposing  this  provision 
proposed  that  Federal  facilities  where 
vending  machine  income  is  less  than  five 
thousand  dollars  annually  would  be  exempt 
from  any  requirement  to  share  such 
vending  machine  income  with  blind 
vendors. 

Being  relatively  new  at  the  business  of 
representing  the  blind  in  Washington,  I 
must  confess  to  expressing  shock  and 
outrage  when  confronted  with  such  a 
destructive  plan.  In  no  way,  I  felt,  could  we 
be  prepared  to  see  what  could  have  been  a 
great  bill  for  the  blind  destroyed  by  the 
insertion  of  a  simple  sentence.  Thus,  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  did  what 
it  could  to  remove  this  proposed  limitation, 
but  to  my  dismay,  others  working  on  the 
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bill  (specifically,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Bhnd  and  the  American  Council  of 
the  Blind)  were  not  exactly  what  one  could 
call  supportive.  To  his  credit,  Irv  Schloss  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  did 
exert  liimself  to  see  that  the  five  thousand 
dollar  exclusion  was  reduced  after  I 
discussed  its  impact  with  him. 

When  the  bill  emerged  from  the  Senate, 
all  facilities  with  vending  machine  income 
less  than  three  thousand  dollars  annually 
were  exempt.  In  other  words,  we  were  only 
partially  successful  in  regaining  what  we 
had  lost.  Many  of  us  in  the  Federation  were 
resolved  to  do  what  we  could  to  lower  this 
exemption  level  so  that  not  one  Federal 
facihty  would  be  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act. 

With  this  point  clearly  in  mind,  we 
entered  the  final  negotiation  phase  prior  to 
House  action  on  the  bill.  On  the  morning 
of  September  26,  1974,  a  meeting  was 
called  for  the  purpose  (it  was  said)  of 
reviewing  latest  proposals  and  setting  forth 
positions.  The  "latest  proposals"  were,  for 
the  most  part,  further  concessions  to 
Federal  agencies  and  employee  groups. 
These  concessions,  we  were  told,  would 
probably  be  necessary  to  get  a  bill  through 
the  House. 

Of  course,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  one 
plank  of  the  further  "compromise"  which 


we  were  asked  to  buy  was  to  raise  the  level 
of  exemption  for  vending  machine  income 
from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand 
dollars.  Naturally,  I  expressed  opposition 
to  this  particular  change.  I  argued  that 
compromise  is  usually  a  two-way  street, 
and  that  what  we  were  being  asked  to  do 
was  to  give  and  give  without  ever  getting  in 
return.  I  thought  of  the  blind  vendor  who 
is  too  often  relegated  to  a  "lobby  stand," 
and  I  knew  that  his  livelihood  would  be 
affected  by  what  we  did  in  that  room,  and 
I  argued  to  save  at  least  what  we  had  from 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

But  this,  unfortunately,  was  not  the  day 
for  unity  and  solid  stands.  As  I  reflect  on 
the  meeting  on  September  26,  1974,  I'm 
not  sure  whether  it  was  that  Durward 
McDaniel  (National  Representative  for 
ACB)  failed  to  grasp  the  full  implications 
of  exempting  greater  portions  of  vending 
machine  income,  or  if  Durward  is  simply 
getting  old  and  perhaps  a  bit  weary  of 
warfare  on  behalf  of  blind  persons. 
Whichever  may  be  the  case,  September  26, 
1974,  will  be  marked  forever  as  a  day  when 
the  ACB  failed  to  support  bhnd  vendors  in 
hundreds  of  facihties  on  Federal  property. 
Although  I  took  a  solid  line  on  behalf  of 
NFB  opposing  any  raise  in  the  level  of 
exemption,  the  others  in  the  room  did  not 
affirm  this  position.  By  their  inaction  they 
let  the  blind  vendor  down.  Oh,  what  a 
difference  there  might  have  been.  D 
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RADIO   TALKING    BOOK   SERVICE 

BY 
FLORENCE  GRANNIS 


Editor's  Note.— Mrs.  Grannis  is  Assistant 
Director  in  ciiarge  of  Library  and  Social 
Services,  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind. 


Radio  talking  book  service,  also  called 
radio  information  service  and  radio  service 
for  the  print  handicapped,  was  begun  in  a 
very  ambitious  way  by  Minnesota  about 
January  1,  1969  {?,&&  The  Braille  Monitor, 
October  1970,  p.  208).  The  Minnesota 
program,  helped  by  Hamm's  Beer,  is  still 
one  of  the  most  expensive,  and  it  sets  the 
pattern  of  using  the  subcarrier  channel  of  a 
regular  FM  radio  station.  This  channel 
cannot  be  received  on  a  regular  FM  radio 
receiver,  but  requires  use  of  a  receiver 
which  includes  special  subcarrier  detecting 
circuitry.  This  circuitry  separates  the 
subcarrier  from  the  rest  of  the  signal,  and 
demodulates  the  subcarrier  to  reporduce 
the  sound  information  contained  in  the 
subcarrier  channel.  The  extra  circuitry  is 
typically  added  as  a  modification,  costing 
from  $25.00  to  $100.00,  to  a  standard  FM 
receiver.  The  modification  is  usually 
contracted  for  by  the  agency  setting  up  the 
radio  talking  book  program.  Any  stereo  or 
monaural  FM  radio  station  can  transmit  a 
subcarrier  channel  in  addition  to  its  regular 
programming.  The  subcarrier  channel  is 
most  commonly  used  to  distribute 
background  music  to  shopping  centers  and 
other  places  of  business.  A  special  Hcense, 
called  a  "Subsidiary  Communications 
Authorization,"  must  be  obtained  by  the 
radio  station  from  the  FCC;  and  extra 
equipment  must  be  added  to  the  radio 
station's  transmitter  to  allow  the  subcarrier 
channel  to  be  transmitted.  Radio  stations 


commonly  charge  several  hundred  dollars 
per  month  for  the  use  of  this  channel. 

Iowa  started  its  talking  book  service  in 
May  of  1971.  It  did  not  use  a  subcarrier. 
Instead,  arrangements  were  made  to 
broadcast  over  a  regular  open  channel  FM 
station— in  this  case,  an  educational  station 
owned  by  the  Des  Moines  pubhc  school 
system.  A  number  of  other  st  tes  and 
localities  have  now  established  radio  talking 
book  services— most  using  the  subcarrier, 
and  a  few  using  open  channel. 

Probably  the  newspaper  cannot 
practically  be  presented  to  the  blind  in  any 
other  way  except  by  having  it  read  over  the 
radio,  so  this  aspect  of  the  radio  talking 
book  service  is  just  great— one  of  the  finest 
things  to  come  down  the  pike  for  some 
time.  Also,  there  is  no  better  way  of 
disseminating  to  the  general  public 
information  about  the  true  nature  of 
blindness  and  its  problems.  So,  isn't  the 
whole  concept  of  the  radio  talking  book 
service  an  unalloyed  good?  I  believe  not.  In 
many  areas  the  development  of  the  service 
is  a  substitution  for  working  to  make  the 
regional  libraries  for  the  blind  into  good 
ones,  libraries  all  citizens  can  be  proud  of; 
libraries  that  can  really  fulfill  the  reading 
needs  of  their  communities. 

Look  at  what  is  happening  in  many  areas. 
The  radio  talking  book  service  doesn't  stop 
at  broadcasting  the  newspapers  and  other 
transitory  material  that,  because  of  its  very 
immediacy,  cannot  practically  be  brailled 
or  recorded,  it  does  books;  sometimes 
talking  books  themselves.  What  is  the  effect 
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of  this?  Won't  it  tend  to  make  the  shiggish 
hbrarian  inclined  to  be  even  more  sluggish? 
To  feel  if  books  are  wanted  let  the  hstener 
tune  in  and  catch  each  reading  as  it  comes 
over  the  airways?  The  fact  that  Six 
presidents,  too  many  wars  is  coming 
througli  the  speaker  when  a  given  borrower 
wants  David  Copperfield  or  Gone  with  the 
wind,  instead  of  Six  presidents,  may  well 
seem  of  no  consequence  to  the  torpid 
hbrary  staff.  The  blind  person  has  a  book, 
doesn't  he? 


Many  of  the  radio  talking  book  services 
are  making  a  point  of  reading  the  best 
sellers,  so  does  that  mean  these  best  sellers 
no  longer  need  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  the  regional 
libraries?  Certainly  not~-because  the 
library-provided  talking  book  or  cassette 
book  can  be  enjoyed  at  the  time  which 
suits  the  listener.  The  radio  talking  book 
service  only  comes  at  the  specified  times. 
Then,  too,  if  reading  best  sellers  and  other 
books  on  the  radio  becomes  a  substitute 
for  adding  them  to  the  library  collection, 
the  collection  will  be  impoverished.  The 
book  which  is  read  on  the  radio  today  is 
gone  tomorrow.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
book  read  next  week,  and  the  week  after 
that.  If  a  comparable  amount  of  effort  and 
resources  is  put  into  adding  these  books  to 
the  regional  library  collection,  the 
difference  will  be  noticeable  in  a  month 
and  overwhelming  in  a  few  years.  It  is 
argued  that  the  radio  talking  book  service 
can  tape  the  books  while  they  are  being 
read  on  the  air  and  thus  add  them  to  the 
regional  library  collection,  thereby  having 
the  best  of  both  worlds.  But  this  misses  the 
point.  It  is  not  a  good  use  of  resources  and 
energy  to  read  on  the  radio  talking  book 
what  is,  or  soon  will  be,  easily  available 
from  the  regional  library. 


Each  area  has  only  X  number  of  units  of 
time,  energy,  and  money  which  will  be 
used  to  improve  the  intellectual  and 
cultural  climate  of  its  bhnd  citizens.  If 
these  units  are  used  to  make  an  extensive 
radio  talking  book  service  (one  which 
duplicates  and  overlaps  the  collection  of 
the  library)  they  will  not  be  available  to 
strengthen,  extend,  and  improve  library 
service.  What  a  pity!  The  radio  talking 
book -no  matter  how  good— cannot  supply 
individualized  service— the  answers  to  What 
is  diatomaceous  earth?  Where  can  scales  be 
purchased  for  weighing  light  items  with 
precision?  What  are  the  relative  merits  of 
different  types  of  cooking  equipment? 
What  are  the  good  restaurants  in  New  York 
City?  What  is  the  general  consensus  of  the 
virtues  of  a  given  movie? 

So,  to  wind  it  up,  the  radio  talking  book 
service  can  be  a  tremendous-one  can  even 
say  irreplaceable— asset  to  the  blind  people 
in  its  area  as  it  airs  the  newspaper  and 
related  transitory  material  and  gives  the 
public  information  about  blindness;  but  it 
can -and  may  well  be -a  liability  if  the  staff 
in  the  regional  library  believe  it  relieves 
them  of  the  responsibility  of  providing 
good  library  service,  and,  if  the  individuals 
in  the  community  who  would  be  the 
natural  "friends"  of  the  library -spurring, 
encouraging,  financing,  public  relationing, 
and  all  the  other  things  so  essential  for 
hbrary  development,  in  effect,  abandon  the 
library  and  concentrate  their 
resources— love,  encouragement,  talent,  and 
money— on  the  radio  talking  book.  In  the 
long  run,  the  blind  will  be  short-changed. 

The  many-houred  radio  talking  book 
services  will  almost  have  to  be  on 
subchannels.  This  will  cause  complete  loss 
of  the  serendipity  of  open  channel 
braodcasting-of  having  the  sighted  public 
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listen  to  the  radio  talking  book.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  sighted  people  do  listen 
to  the  reading  of  the  newspaper,  and  to 
information  about  blindness,  when  they 
have  the  opportunity.  This  provides  an  easy 
and  painless  way  for  information-public 
knowledge  about  bUndness  to  filter 
througli  where  it  miglit  not  readily  go 
otherwise.  With  open  channel  broadcasting, 
you  have  the  newspaper— all  this— and 
greater  public  exposure  to  the  problems  of 
blindness,  an  increased  opportunity  for  the 
eradication  of  misconceptions  and 
misunderstandings;  a  broader  spectnmi  of 
employment  possibilities— of  placement  of 
the  blind  in  the  mainstream  of  American 
life. 


With  the  realization  that  many 
hours  are  not  needed  for  radio 
talking  book  service  — indeed  are 
probably  not  desirable— comes  the 
realization  that  it  may  well  be 
easier  to  create  a  radio  talking  book  service 
for  limited  Hstening.  There  may  well  be 
public  service  stations  glad  to  share  their  air 
time,  or  commercial  stations  which  will 
donate  (or  sell  at  minimal  rates)  time  for  a 
radio  talking  book  service— either  AM  or 
FM.  How  fine  when  this  can  be— no 
subchannel  receivers  to  buy— to  keep  in 
repair— agonize  with— just  tune  in  the  same 
as  the  neighbor— and  hear  the  events  of  the 
day.  You  learn,  he  learns— and  hopefully 
your  library  service  improves.  D 


RADIO   TALKING   BOOK   SERVICE:    PROGRAMS  AND  PLANS 


DUANE  GERSTENBERGER 


Editor's  "Note.-Duane  Gerstenberger  is  a 
librarian  at  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 


In  response  to  an  increasing  number 
of  inquiries  regarding  Radio  Talking 
Book  Services  (RTB),  we  at  the  Iowa 
Commission  for  the  Bhnd  Library 
recently  compiled  a  list  (see  below)  of 
stations  and/or  agencies  that  are 
presently  broadcasting  or  planning  to 
broadcast  a  RTB  program.  All  but  the 
Portland,  Oregon  (AM),  South  Orange, 
New  Jersey  (open  channel  FM),  and 
ours  in  Des  Moines  (open  channel  FM) 
are  carried  via  an  FM  subchannel.  While 
these  services  vary  in  a  number  of  ways 
(e.g.  number  or  hours  broadcast  per 
week,  sponsorship,  and  funding),  they 
have  as  one  common  factor  the  reading 
of  one  or  more  newspapers. 


District  of  Columbia 

and  surrounding  areas 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia 

Dr.  Margaret  W.  Rockwell 
Washington  Ear;  Inc.  (WETA-FM) 
426  Branch  Drive 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland  20901 

Illinois 

Ms.  Mary  Ann  Post 

WMRY-FM  Talking  Book 

National  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows 

9500  Higliway  460  West 

Bellevihe,  Illinois  62223 

Iowa 

Mrs.  Florence  Grannis,  Librarian 
Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind 
4th  and  Keo  Way 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309 
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Kansas 


Ohio 


Mr.  Brad  Canfield,  Director 
Audio-Reader 
KANU-FM 
University  of  Kansas 
Lawrence,  Kansas  66044 

Michigan 

Mrs.  Florence  Harvath,  Manager 

Radio  Talking  Boole 

WKAR-FM 

Michigan  State  University 

1 1 2  Auditorium  Building 

East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823 

Minnesota 

Mr.  C.  Stanley  Potter 
Radio  Talking  Book  Network 
Communication  Center 
State  Services  for  the  BUnd 
1745  University  Avenue 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55104 

Nebraska 

Mrs.  Mary  Howard 

Radio  Talking  Book  Service 

%  KIOS-FM 

Omaha  PubHc  School  System 

Central  High  School 

20th  and  Dodge 

Omaha,  Nebraska   68102 

New  Jersey 

Mr.  John  Mulvihill,  Director 

ETBS  of  New  Jersey 

%  WSOU-FM 

Seton  Hall  University 

South  Orange,  New  Jersey  07079 


Mr.  Robert  Peterson,  Program  Director 

WYSU-FM 

Radio  Reader  Service 

Youngstown  State  University 

410  Wick  Avenue 

Youngstown,  Ohio  44503 

Oklahoma 

Mr.  Travis  Harris,  Director 
Division  of  Visual  Services 
P.O.  Box  25352 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73 1 25 

Oregon 

Dr.  Patricia  Swenson 

KVPS 

Benson  Polytechnic  School 

546  N.  E.  1  2th  Avenue 

Portland,  Oregon  97232 

Pennsylvania 

Mr.  William  Frazier 

Radio  Talking  Library 

WQLN-FM 

Erie  Center  for  the  Blind 

2402  Cherry  Street 

Erie,  Pennsylvania   16502 

Marion  R.  Campbell,  Executive  Director 

Lancaster  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

WLAN-FM 

506  N.  Walnut  Street 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania   1 7603 

Delaware  Valley  Radio  Information  Center 
%  Mr.  Michael  Coyle,  Head  Librarian 
Library  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped 
919  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania   19107 
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South  Carolina 

Mr.  Bob  Somogyi 

South  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind 
409  S.C.  National  Bank  Building 
Greenville,  South  Carolina  29601 

Tennessee 

WPLN-FM  Talking  Library 

%  Mr.  Marshall  Stewart,  Chief  Librarian 

NashvUle  PubUc  Library 

8th  and  Union  Streets 

Nashville,  Tennessee  37203 

Texas 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Raeke 
Commission  for  the  BUnd 
Sam  Houston  State  Office  Building 
Austin,  Texas  78701 

Washington 

Elaine  Davenport,  Coordinator 
Radio  Talking  Book 
Library  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped 
81 1  Harrison  Street 
Seattle,  Washington  98109 

Also,  we  presently  are  working  with  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  (CPB) 
relative  to  their  Project  on  Radio  Services 
for  the  Print-Handicapped.  CPB  has 
undertaken  this  project  in  order  to  evaluate 
the  local  and,  perhaps,  national  aspects  of 
Radio  Talking  Book  Services.  In  late 
October  the  CPB  Project  conducted  a  poll 
in  about  twelve  metropolitan  areas.  Six  of 


the  sites  currently  have  some  form  of  RTB 
while  six  are  without  service.  The  CPB  has 
had  preliminary  contact  with  several  of  the 
RTB  services  in  these  areas  as  they  have 
developed  two  primary  goals  for  their 
project:  (1)  a  handbook  for  use  by  local 
stations  that  are  considering  institution  of 
RTB  service;  and  (2)  recommendations  for 
the  development  and  coordination  of  a 
regional  and/or  national  system  to  support 
and  improve  local  services.  The  resultant 
handbook  will  likely  include  information 
about  the  following  areas:  (1)  technical 
aspects  of  Subsidiary  Communication 
Authority  (SCA)  which  is  usually  referred 
to  as  subcarrier  or  subchannel  frequency; 
(2)  application  of  Federal  Communication 
Commission  regulations  and  copyright 
laws,  and  the  relationship  of  the  two;  (3) 
results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  currently 
operating  RTB  services  relating  to 
administration,  budget,  programming, 
personnel,  et  cetera;  (4)  case  studies 
prepared  by  CPB  field  workers;  (5)  an 
economic  study  of  a  single  service;  and  (6) 
the  results  of  the  poll  noted  above. 


The  CPB  plans  to  have  the  findings 
available  by  early  1975.  Heading  the 
project  is  Mr.  Samuel  C.  O.  Holt, 
Consultant,  Project  for  the  Print- 
Handicapped,  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  888  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.,  20006.  We  will  continue 
to  work  with  Mr.  Holt  and  CPB  over  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months  and  are 
hopeful  that  much  valuable  and  useful 
information  will  be  available  as  a  result  of 
this  project.  D 
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DR.   JACOB   FREID   HONORED 

BY 
RITA  CHERNOW 


Who  is  he,  this  "prince  among  men?" 
Professional  leader,  noted  author,  lecturer, 
and  recipient  of  the  Newel  Perry  Award  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  BUnd  in 
1963.  He's  a  Federationist;  he's  Dr.  Jacob 
Freid,  Executive  Director  of  the  Jewish 
Braille  Institute. 

On  October  3,  1974,  a  reception  was  held 
to  celebrate  Dr.  Freid's  twenty-five  years  of 
service  and  dedication  to  the  JBI  and  to 
blind  people  througliout  the  world. 
Addresses  and  presentations  were  made  by 
Mrs.  David  M.  Levitt,  president  of  the  JBI, 
Mr.  Gerald  Kass,  associate  director  of  JBI, 
Mr.  Frank  Cylke  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  others  who  have  become  part 
of  Dr.  Freid's  life  over  the  years. 

Rami  Rabby  and  myself  extended 
greetings  of  tribute  for  Dr.  Freid's  many 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Federation.  Dr. 
Kenneth  Jemigan  was  the  keynote  speaker, 
and,  like  those  speakers  before  and  after 
him,  he  praised  Dr.  Freid  for  his  many 
contributions  in  work  with  the  blind.  Dr. 
Jernigan  reiterated  the  need  for  all  of  us  to 
work  together  to  present  a  united  front, 
and  that  through  cohesiveness  we  would 
see  many  of  our  goals  become  reality.  How 
obvious  it  was  from  listening  to  everyone 
that  there  was  no  way  to  measure  the  love, 
admiration,  and  respect  felt  for  Dr.  Freid. 
There  could  be  no  alternative  for  the  way 
Dr.  Freid  projects  benevolence  and  radiates 
warmth.  He  has  given  wisdom,  compassion, 
inspiration,  comfort,  and  strength  to  many 
so  that  many  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
fulfill  their  potential  and  lead  richer,  more 
productive  lives. 

In  a  quarter-century.  Dr.  Freid  has  taken 
the     Jewish     Braille     Institute     from     a 


four-room  apartment  to  its  prominence  as 
an  international  agency  serving  blind 
people  the  world  over.  Editor  of  The 
Jewish  Braille  Review,  a  most  acclaimed 
periodical.  Dr.  Freid  has  a  special  interest 
in  the  distribution  of  English  and  Hebrew 
Braille  hterature,  with  the  JBI  library 
having  over  fifty  thousand  volumes.  The 
JBI  sound  library  has  also  brought  recorded 
material  to  blind  people  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Dr.  Freid  has  been  an  innovator  in 
changing  attitudes  towards  the  blind  and 
has  opened  many  doors  in  the  areas  of 
education,  the  trades,  and  social 
institutions.  Dr.  Freid  has  stated  so  often: 
"The  public  shall  no  longer  think  of  the 
blind  as  those  to  be  pitied,  beggars,  and  the 
totally  disabled.  The  blind  must  be  judged 
according  to  their  abilities,  not  their 
disabilities.  They  are  people  just  like  you 
and  me.  Every  human  being  has  limitations. 
Theirs  is  that  they  cannot  see." 

Dr.  Jemigan  presented  Dr.  Freid  with  a 
plaque  on  behalf  of  the  Federation,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  no  finer 
Federationist  anywhere  than  Dr.  Freid. 

In  my  own  statement  to  Dr.  Freid,  I 
concluded  with  the  following:  "The  New 
York  City  Chapter  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  meets  here  on  a 
regular  basis,  and,  in  our  meeting  room  on 
the  wall  is  the  inscription,  'I  shall  light  a 
candle  of  understanding  in  thy  heart  which 
shall  not  be  put  out.'  You  (referring  to  Dr. 
Freid)  have  lit  this  'candle  of 
understanding,'  and  together  we  shall  keep 
it  burning  as  a  constant  reminder  and 
symbol  of  this  bond  of  kinship."  D 
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RHODE    ISLAND    HAS   A   GOOD    YEAR 

BY 

ALBERT  PICCOLO 


August  16,  1974. 

Mr.   KENNETH  JERNIGAN, 

President,  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

DEAR  MR.  JERNIGAN:  It  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  report  to  you  the  most  recent 
successes  of  the  Rhode  Island  affiliate  in 
the  field  of  legislation.  H.  5857,  titled 
Equal  Housing  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  was  approved  by  the 
legislature  and  signed  by  Governor  Phihp 
Noel  during  the  current  year.  We  also 
secured  passage  of  our  tax  abatement 
measure  which  increases  the  amount  of  tax 
exempt  real  estate  from  three  thousand 
dollars  to  five  thousand  dollars.  S.  259  was 
adopted  during  1973;  it  is  a  very  strong  bill 
which  prohibits  discrimination  against  the 
blind  in  private  employment.  I  am 
especially  pleased  about  the  "equal 
housing"  measure,  for  its  passage  was 
largely  due  to  my  own  efforts  and 
persistence. 

As  you  know,  the  national  organization 
several  years  ago  approved  a  resolution 
which  recommended  that  the  Model  White 
Cane  Law  be  introduced  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  With  this  in  mind,  I 
would  like  to  have  your  approval  and 
consent  to  ask  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  of 
Rhode  Island  to  present  such  legislation  to 
the  Congress.  I  am  acquainted  with  both 
Senator  Pell  and  Mrs.  Pell.  He  is  a  resident 
of  Newport,   Rhode  Island,  when  not  in 


Washington.  Since  we  already  have  the 
Proclamation,  I  could  propose,  suggest,  and 
recommend  all  of  the  remaining  six 
sections  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
contributory  negligence  clause.  If  a  blind 
person  attempting  to  cross  a  higliway  in 
traffic,  without  a  cane,  not  on  a  marked 
crosswalk,  is  seriously  or  fatally  injured,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  convince 
any  jury  that  the  blind  person  was  not,  to 
some  extent,  at  fault  and  responsible  for 
the  accident.  However,  it  is  possible  to 
present  the  Model  as  written  and  hope  that 
no  legal  questions  are  raised.  In  the  event 
that  such  questions  should  arise,  I  shall  call 
on  you  and  the  Washington  Office  and 
expect  you  to  defend  the  contributory 
negligence  clause  with  your  usual  skill  and 
ability.  The  same  applies  to  the  Washington 
Office. 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  H.  5857  and 
S.  259  which  you  may  keep  for  future 
reference.  You  will  also  find  letters 
addressed  to  Messrs.  HoulUian  and  Ferraro 
strongly  urging  them  to  support  H.  5857. 1 
would  also  like  to  have  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Ferraro  published  in  The  Braille  Monitor. 
My  letter  to  Mr.  Houlihan  could  also  be 
published. 

My  own  suggestions  for  renewed 
legislative  efforts  would  include  a  Little 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  reduction  of  the 
set-aside  fund,  a  bill  favoring  the 
prescribing  of  generic  drugs  rather  than 
brand-name   drugs  when  possible,  and  an 
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act  which  would  establish  a  Commission  in 
Rhode  Island.  I  believe  we  have  the  Model 
White  Cane  Law  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  contributory  negligence 
clause. 


and  indebted  to  you.  I  shall  be  looking 
forward  to  further  correspondence  with 
you.  With  appreciation  and  best  wishes, 

Cordially  yours, 


You  rendered  invaluable  assistance  by 
providing  the  strong  supporting  statement  I 
requested  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Joseph  T.  Houlihan.  I  feel  deeply  grateful 


ALBERT  R.  PICCOLO, 

Member,  Legislative  Committee, 
NFB  of  Rhode  Island. 

D 


THE   WHITE   CANE:    THE   JERNIGAN-POTTER   CORRESPONDENCE 


Editor's  Note.— A  number  of  states  adopted 
the  Model  White  Cane  Law  without  the 
section  on  contributory  negligence.  The 
timidity  of  legislators  when  confronted  by 
the  insurance  bugaboo  or  misunderstanding 
chamber  of  commerce  representatives,  has 
led  to  this  denial  of  fundamental  rights  for 
the  blind.  The  following  correspondence 
may  be  of  assistance  to  those  facing 
lawmakers  in  the  legislatures  about  to 
convene.  Mrs.  Shirley  Potter  Is  president  of 
the  Blue  Mountain  chapter  of  the  NFB  of 
Oregon. 

September  25,  1974. 

DEAR  MR.  JERNIGAN:  On  the  weekend 
of  September  6,  7,  and  8,  1974,  the  State 
of  Oregon  held  a  meeting  for  chapter 
presidents  to  discuss  our  problems, 
fundraising,  and  legislation.  While 
discussing  our  legislative  material,  the 
Model  White  Cane  Law  was  discussed  at 
length.  All  of  those  present  but  myself  and 
one  other  president  wanted  to  omit  the 
section  I  have  marked  before  submitting  it 
to  the  Oregon  Legislature.  1  believe  that  we 
should  adopt  the  Model  White  Cane  Law 
completely  as  it  is  and  work  toward 
uniformity  throughout  the  states.  I'm  sure 
that  Dr.  tenBroek  had  a  very  good  reason 


for  including  this  section,  and  it  would  be 
going  against  his  expert  knowledge  to  omit 
it. 


Saturday,  September  21,  1974,  the  Blue 
Mountain  chapter  of  the  NFB  of  Oregon 
met  and  we  were  all  in  complete  agreement 
that  the  Model  White  Cane  Law  should  be 
adopted  in  its  entirety. 

Would  you  please  give  us  your  comments 
on  the  Model  White  Cane  Law  and 
especially  on  Section  3.  If  at  all  possible, 
please  reply  before  October  15th. 


Sincerely  yours, 


SHIRLEY  J.  POTTER 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE   BLIND, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  October  3,19  74. 

DEAR  SHIRLEY:  1  have  your  letter  of 
September  25,  1974,  and  I  thank  you  for 
writing  me.  The  section  of  the  Model  White 
Cane  Law  which  you  underlined  reads: 
".  .  .  and  the  failure  of  a  totally  or  partially 
blind  pedestrian  to  carry  such  a  cane  or  to 
use    a    guide    dog    in    any    such    places, 
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accommodations  or  conveyances  shall  not 
be  held  to  constitute  nor  be  evidence  of 
contributory  negligence."  I  can  understand 
how  insurance  companies  miglit  oppose 
this  section,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
understand  why  any  Wind  person  would.  In 
the  past,  insurance  companies  have 
sometimes  argued  that  blind  persons  have 
no  business  traveling  on  the  streets  at  all 
and  that  (even  if  the  blind  person  is 
obeying  every  law  and  is  in  the  crosswalk) 
he  should  not  receive  any  insurance 
payment  if  he  is  hit  by  a  car-the  driver  of 
which  may  be  drunk,  speeding,  or  just  plain 
careless.  The  argument  is  that'  the  blind 
person  is  negligent  by  being  on  the  street  at 
all. 

A  modification  of  this  argument  says  that 
a  blind  person  is  negligent  unless  he  has  a 
clear  identification  (cane  or  dog)  that  he  is 
blind.  For  my  part,  I  carry  a  cane  when  I 
am  on  the  streets  or  roads.  However,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  penalized  by  law  or  deprived 
of  my  riglits  if  1  do  not  have  a  cane  in  my 
hand  or  am  not  accompanied  by  a  dog. 

According  to  our  Model  White  Cane  Law, 
a  blind  person  would  still  be  guilty  of 
contributory  negligence  if  he  is  careless  or 
if  he  is  not  abiding  by  the  law— that  is,  if  he 
is  jaywalking  or  going  against  the  light  or 
doing  any  other  such  thing.  Our  Model  Law 
simply  provides  that  he  cannot  be  deprived 
of  his  legal  riglits  simply  because  he  does 
not  have  a  cane  in  his  hand  or  a  dog  by  his 
side. 

Consider  the  following  possibilities:  (a)  I 
am  walking  with  a  sighted  friend  and 
holding  his  arm.  We  cross  the  street  at  a 
crosswalk,    properly    obeying    the    traffic 


signal.  A  drunk  driver  runs  us  down,  and 
we  are  both  injured.  If  our  contributory 
negligence  section  is  not  enacted,  my  friend 
can  collect,  but  I  may  be  deprived  of  any 
insurance  payment  on  the  grounds  that  I 
am  guilty  of  contributory  negligence 
because  I  do  not  have  a  cane  or  dog. 

(b)  I  am  walking  on  the  streets  of 
Chicago  and  (as  once  happened  to  me)  my 
cane  faOs  througli  a  grating,  and  I  am 
without  it.  Suppose  I  had  been  hit  by  a  car 
as  I  crossed  the  next  street.  If  1  am  crossing 
properly,  should  I  lose  all  of  my  legal  rights 
because  I  do  not  have  a  cane? 

I  carry  a  cane,  and  I  think  I  should  alert 
drivers  to  the  fact  that  I  am  blind.  I  believe 
I  should  abide  by  the  law.  However,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  required  (under  penalty  of 
losing  all  of  my  rights)  to  carry  a  cane  or 
use  a  dog. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  one  more  thing. 
Some  blind  people  do  not  carry  a  cane 
because  they  are  ashamed  of  blindness  and 
think  it  is  not  altogether  respectable.  They 
have  not  verbalized  it  in  this  manner,  but 
that  is  how  they  feel.  They  say  with  real 
pride,  "I  behave  so  normally  that  my 
friends  tell  me  they  forget  I'm  blind."  they 
also  make  much  of  the  fact  that  they 
associate  with  sighted  people  and  think  and 
act  like  sighted  people,  whatever  that  may 
mean.  I  think  this  sort  of  attitude  is 
pathetic. 

In  other  words,  I  think  it  makes  good 
sense  (aU  other  things  being  equal)  to  use  a 
cane  or  dog  when  one  is  walking  alone— or, 
for  that  matter,  when  one  is  walking  with  a 
siglited    person.    I    also   think   it   is  quite 
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respectable  and  acceptable  to  take  the  arm 
of  a  siglited  person  when  walking  down  the 
street. 

We  should  not  be  so  emotionally  up  tight 
and  insecure  that  we  make  an  international 
incident  out  of  every  triviality  in  our  hfe.  It 
is  all  a  matter  of  balance.  I  think  it  makes 
good  sense  to  carry  the  cane  or  use  the  dog, 


but  I  don't  want  somebody  discriminating 
against  me  if  1  don't  do  it. 

Cordially, 

KENNETH  JERNIGAN, 

President, 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

n 


CHICAGO  WHITE   CANE  PROCLAMATION 

BY 
RAMI  RABBY 


Editor's  Note.  — This  year,  as  for  many  in 
the  past  White  Cane  Proclamations  were 
issued  around  the  country  and  there  were 
requests  from  affiliates  for  good  examples. 
Some  have  not  been  exactly  what  we  could 
desire.  The  one  issued  by  Chicago  s  Mayor 
should  be  carefully  filed  away  for  future 
reference.  As  Rami  Rabby  writes: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  particularly 
noteworthy  effort  on  the  part  of  Mayor 
Daley  (a)  because  he  mentions  the  name  of 
our  affiliate,  and  (b)  because,  for  the  most 
part,  he  has  copied  the  language  of  the 
letter  we  sent  to  him  on  the  subject.  This  is 
a  good  example  of  why  we  should  always 
submit  suggested  language  to  mayors  and 
governors  rather  than  make  mere  requests 
for  proclamations. " 


OFFICE  OF  THE  MAYOR 
CITY  OF  CHICAGO 

PROCLAMATION 

WHEREAS  Illinois  members  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  will 
again  this  year  sponsor  public 
observance  of  White  Cane  Day;  and 


WHEREAS  this  day  is  designated  to  bring 
attention  to  the  useful  capacities  of  the 
blind,  rather  than  to  their  physical 
disability;  and 

WHEREAS  observance  of  White  Cane  Day 
has  done  much  to  dispel  the  outdated 
image  of  the  blind  as  helpless  shut-ins, 
and  has  shown  them  to  be 
independently  mobile  and  capable  of 
contributing  to  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  their  neighborhoods  and  the 
general  community;  and 

WHEREAS  the  white  cane  is  carried  as  a 
symbol  of  self-confidence  and  as  a 
badge  of  equality  and  first-class 
citizenship: 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  Richard  J.  Daley, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do 
hereby  proclaim  October  15,  1974,  to 
be  WHITE  CANE  DAY  IN  CHICAGO 
and  urge  all  citizens  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  special  events  arranged  for  this 
time. 

Dated  this  9th  day  of  October,  1974. 

RICHARD  J.   DALEY, 

Mayor. 

D 
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BLIND   PERSONS    FACE    UNSEEING    DISCRIMINATION 

BY 
BOB  GROSSMAN 


I  Reprinted  by  courtesy  of  the  Minnesota  Daily,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.] 


While  there  are  many  minority  groups  in 
the  United  States  who  face  job 
discrimination  in  our  economic  system, 
there  is  one  minority  discriminated  against 
whose  distinguishing  characteristic  cuts 
across  all  sexual,  racial,  and  ethnic  lines. 
That  group  is  bUnd  people. 

With  the  job  situation  as  tiglit  as  it  is 
today,  many  college  graduates  are  having  a 
hard  time  finding  employment,  especially 
in  certain  teaching  fields.  For  graduates 
who  are  blind,  the  situation  is  usually 
tougher.  For  a  blind  graduate,  getting  a 
teaching  job  is  "like  selling  someone  an 
airplane  in  1910— you  know  you  have 
something  that  will  work,  yet  the  buyers 
are  skeptical  of  its  success,"  Roger 
Drewicke,  a  blind  university  English 
instructor  and  doctoral  candidate,  said  last 
week. 

"Discrimination  against  the  blind 
generally  isn't  deceitful  or  hateful,"  Eric 
Smith,  a  blind  journahsm  junior,  said 
Sunday.  Smith  is  the  treasurer  of  the 
Minnesota  chapter  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  (NFB).  "It's  a 
benign  kind  of  discrimination,"  Smith 
continues,  "but  like  racial  discrimination, 
there's  a  lot  of  ignorance  and  false 
preconceptions  that  many  sighted  people 
have  about  blindness." 

Steve  Jacobson,  a  blind  math  major  who 
graduated  fall  quarter,  agreed  that  "the 
biggest  problem  is  ignorance.  People  don't 
know  what  blind  people  can  do.  When  1 


first  entered  school,  I  had  a  very  difficult 
time  getting  into  math  classes  because  1 
couldn't  see  the  blackboard.  I  had  to 
convince  the  head  of  the  department  that  1 
could  handle  the  class.  But  1  don't  think  1 
should've  had  to  go  througli  all  that.  1  just 
wanted  a  chance  to  prove  myself.  As  it 
ended  up,  1  majored  in  math." 

Although  Jacobson  couldn't  see  the 
blackboards,  he  said  several  things  helped 
him  get  around  this  problem.  For  example, 
the  State  Services  for  the  Blind  provided 
Braille  books  for  certain  courses. 

"Generally,"  Jacobson  added,  "teachers 
followed  examples  in  the  book."  The  State 
agency  also  allocated  funds  to  Jacobson 
and  others  to  pay  for  "readers"  to  go  over 
problems  and  assignments  that  professors 
don't  cover  in  class. 

Another  area  of  difficulty  for  blind 
students  is  taking  examinations,  but  they 
have  found  solutions  to  this  problem.  When 
Jacobson  took  exams,  he  could,  for 
example,  take  oral  tests  in  his  instructor's 
office.  "The  teacher  would  give  me  the  test 
orally,  then  I'd  work  out  the  answers  in 
Braille  and  give  him  the  answer  back  orally. 

Jacobson  ran  into  admission  problems 
after  he  graduated  when  he  considered 
going  to  Brown  Institute  to  study 
computer  science.  "Brown  told  me  that 
they  didn't  have  the  facilities  they  thought 
blind  people  needed,"  he  said.  "But," 
Jacobson     continued,     "you     can't     get 
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through    to    so    many    people    that   blind 
people  don't  need  special  facilities. 

"The  emotional  junk  about  how  bUnd 
people  will  never  see  a  sunny  day  bothers 
me.  It  causes  hassles  like  that  at  Brown 
Institute.  I've  had  people  grab  my  arm  at 
street  corners  and  walk  me  across  the  street 
when  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  the  other 
side,"  Jacobson  said.  "This  has  happened 
to  me  several  times  when  I  was  standing  at 
Hennepin  and  Washington,"  he  added. 
"What's  funny,"  Jacobson  continued,  "is 
how  well-meaning  people  hke  that  figure 
I'll  get  along  after  they  leave." 

Blind  John  Ward,  professor  of 
Afro-American  studies,  said,  "Society, 
especially  employers,  feel  like  they're 
protecting  blind  people.  They  don't  want 
me  to  get  my  hand  cut  off  or  something. 
The  principal  problem  with  employers," 
Ward  continued,  "is  that  an  employer  feels 
if  he  were  blind,  he  couldn't  do  a  job." 
Ward,  who  is  black  and  who  has  taught  for 
twenty  years,  said  that  after  he  got  out  of 
the  University  of  Indiana,  "I  was  refused 
jobs  and  job  interviews.  They  didn't  even 
get  to  the  question  of  whether  I  was 
black." 

For  many  blind  people,  sightlessness  may 
lead  to  a  problem  Jacobson  described 
"You  never  know  whether  you  should  put 
down  whether  you're  blind  or  not  on  job 
resumes,"  he  said.  "If  you  put  down  you 
are  blind,  employers  many  times  don't 
answer  back.  If  you  don't  put  it  down, 
they  view  you  as  deceitful,  so  you've 
wasted  your  time  going  to  the  interview 
because  they'll  refuse  you  a  job  on  the 
grounds  that  you  lied  to  them." 

The  experiences  of  Joyce  Hoffa, 
president  of  the  Minnesota  chapter  of  the 
NFB,  further  show  the  situation  that  many 
bhnd  college  graduates  might  face.  Hoffa 
has  a  master's  degree  in  English  from  the 


University  of  North  Dakota  and  has  taken 
foreign  language  courses  at  the  University. 

"Once,"  she  said,  "1  was  at  an  interview 
and  the  guy  said,  '1  don't  know  if  you  can 
handle  getting  up  and  down  the  stairways 
in  this  building.'  The  funny  thing  was  that 
we  were  talking  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
building  we  were  in.  How  did  he  think  I  got 
there?"  Hoffa  also  said  that  in  1969  she 
received  a  letter  from  White  Bear  Lake 
High  School  which  said  she  was  refused  a 
job  because  the  "school  is  circular-shaped 
and  even  the  sighted  people  have  trouble 
getting  around." 

Hoffa  said  when  she's  been  interviewed 
for  jobs,  she's  gotten  question  like,  "How 
do  you  know  if  a  light  is  on?"  "Questions 
Uke  these,"  Hoffa  said,  "come  out  of 
absolute  ignorance.  Blind  people,  for 
example,  can  feel  the  heat  of  a  light  bulb  or 
feel  which  position  the  liglit  switch  is  in." 

Drewicke  and  Hoffa  said  they  know  that 
the  job  market  for  teachers  is  very  tight  in 
the  fields  tliey're  in.  But,  as  Drewicke  said, 
when  school  administrators  turn  down 
blind  applicants  for  jobs,  "It's  hard  to  tell 
if  it's  because  you're  blind  or  because  they 
have  another,  better  prospect  for  the  job." 
"The  situation  is  getting  better  in  other 
fields,  but  education  isn't  getting  better  as 
quickly,"  Hoffa  said. 

Despite  their  desire  for  equahty  with 
sighted  people  in  jobs  and  in  society, 
Jacobson,  Drewicke,  and  Hoffa  seem  to 
believe  that  there  are  certain  things  that 
certain  blind  people  can't  do.  Their 
attitude  in  this  respect  might  be  best 
summed  up  by  Ward,  who  said,  "If  you  ask 
me  if  I  can  do  a  certain  thing,  sometimes 
I'll  have  to  say,  'no.'  But  there  are  blind 
people  that  can  do  them.  I  don't  take  the 
stance  that  if  I  can't  do  something,  no  one 
can  do  it."  □ 
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THE   CHICAGO   LIGHTHOUSE    FOR   THE   BLIND 
AND   THE   NFB  OF    ILLINOIS:    FOUR    YEARS   LATER 

BY 
RAMI  RABBY 


Veteran  readers  of  The  Braille  Monitor 
will  recall  that,  during  the  greater  part  of 
1970,  the  National  Federation  of  the  Bhnd 
of  Illinois  was  engaged  in  a  strenuous 
campaign  to  reform  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  one  of  Illinois' 
oldest  agencies  and  one  regarded  by  the 
blind  of  the  State  as  a  veritable  citadel  of 
custodialism  and  condescension.  The 
campaign  was  conducted  on  radio  and 
television  and  in  the  newspapers  and 
reached  its  cUmax  during  a  classic 
demonstration  staged  by  members  of 
NFBI,  outside  the  Chicago  Liglithouse 
itself. 

The  specific  demands  presented  by  NFBI 
to  the  authorities  at  the  Lighthouse  were: 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Lighthouse  include  substantial 
representation  from  the  organized  blind 
movement  of  Illinois, 

2.  That  the  agency  pay  its  sheltered 
workshop  employees  at  least  the 
Federal  minimum  wage,  and 

3.  That  sheltered  workshop  employees  be 
granted  collective  bargaining  rights. 

Our  broader  objective,  however,  was  to 
begin  to  force  a  change  in  the  oppressive 
and  dehumanizing  behavior  which 
characterized  all  contacts  between 
Lighthouse  management  and  Lighthouse 
clients,  and  which  was  epitomized  in  the 
agency's  then  executive  director,  William 
McGill. 


Three  years  later,  William  McGill's 
duplicitous  behavior  and  his  almost 
pathological  distrust  of  and  disdain  toward 
the  blind  were  particularly  well  highlighted 
in  two  pieces  of  correspondence  published 
in  the  December  1973  issue  of  The  Braille 
Monitor:  one  from  McGill  to  Alexander 
Handel  of  NAC  defending  the  pohcies  and 
practices  of  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  second  from  Rami  Rabby  to 
Congressman  Ronald  Sarasin  of 
Connecticut,  analysing  McGill's  arguments. 
Whether  he  knew  it  at  the  time  or  not,  that 
letter  to  Alexander  Handel  was  one  of 
McGill's  last,  for  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
summarily  fired  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Lighthouse,  and  replaced  by  George 
W.  Feam,  a  former  public  school  teacher 
with  no  previous  experience  in  work  with 
the  blind. 

In  the  hope  that  a  new  administration 
miglit  be  accompanied  by  a  change  in 
attitude  and  philosophy,  the  Chicago 
chapter  of  the  NFB  of  Illinois  invited 
George  Feam  to  appear  before  its 
September  1974  meeting.  George  Feam 
accepted  the  invitation  and  brought  with 
him  Mr.  Robert  Samuelson,  director  of  the 
Lighthouse's  youth  programs,  and  Mr. 
James  Kesteloot,  head  of  the  agency's 
placement  activities. 

In  general,  the  attitude  of  the  Liglithouse 
representatives  was  a  positive  and 
constmctive  one,  and  may  have  signaled 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  our  relations 
with  this  agency. 
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The  following  letter  from  the  NFB  of 
Illinois  to  the  Lighthouse  president,  which 
is  self-explanatory,  estabhshes  anew  the 
bedrock  principles  upon  which  we  may 
then  proceed  to  build  an  ideal 
agency-consumer  relationship. 


September  20,  1974 

Mr.   EDWARD  S.   SILBER, 
President,  Oiicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
Chicago,  IlUnois. 

DEAR  MR.  SILBER:  As  you  know,  last 
Saturday  afternoon,  September  14,  Messrs. 
George  Fearn,  Bob  Samuelson,  and  Jim 
Kesteloot  spoke  before  the  membership  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  BHnd  of 
Illinois  Chicago  chapter.  Much  of  the 
discussion  at  the  meeting  revolved  around 
the  issue  of  consumer  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  and  consumer 
participation  in  the  formulation  of  Chicago 
Liglithouse  policies,  and  in  the  planning  of 
the  agency's  programs. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  state  in 
writing  the  sense  of  our  membership  on 
this  issue,  as  expressed  by  Rami  Rabby 
during  the  meeting,  and  to  recommend  to 
you  at  least  the  first  two  steps  which  you 
and  the  board  of  directors  might  take  on 
the  road  to  raising  the  reputation  of  the 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in  the 
minds  of  Illinois'  and  the  Nation's  blind, 
and  making  this  agency  more  accountable 
and  responsible  to  its  blind  constituency 
and  more  responsive  to  the  self-proclaimed 
needs  and  interests  of  the  blind. 

Let  me  begin  by  laying  before  you  a 
number  of  fundamental  principles  espoused 


by  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
and  its  state  affiliates,  concerning  consumer 
representation  and  participation  in  the 
decision  making  processes  of  agencies  for 
the  blind. 

1.  It  is  our  view  that  any  agency  which 
restricts  consumer  participation  in 
decision-making  to  an  advisory  role  only 
demonstrates  a  total  failure  to  recognize 
the  true  abilities  and  capacities  of  the 
Wind,  and,  in  fact,  helps  perpetuate  the 
public's  image  of  the  bhnd  as  incapable  of 
governing  their  own  lives  and  directing 
their  own  affairs.  Only  by  participating 
directly  in  the  formulation  and  revision  of 
agency  poUcies  and  plans  will  the  blind 
themselves  be  able  to  bring  their  first-hand 
knowledge  and  experience  of  blindness  to 
bear  effectively  on  the  course  of  agency 
operations  and  programs. 

2.  It  is  our  view  that,  in  seeking  the 
substantive  participation  of  consumers  in 
their  decision-making  councils,  agencies  for 
the  blind  can  not  rely  solely  on  those 
consumers  whom  they  are  actually  serving, 
at  any  particular  point  in  time.  Private 
agencies  for  the  blind,  though  they  may 
legally  be  classified  as  "private,"  must  be 
regarded  as  "public"  institutions,  in  the 
best  and  fullest  sense  of  that  word,  since 
they  serve  a  public  need,  and  use  the 
pubUc's  contributions  and  donations  as  the 
primary  means  of  funding  their  operations. 
Therefore,  in  administering  their  affairs, 
agencies  for  the  blind  must  look  for 
direction  and  guidance  from  their  entire 
constituency,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  blind 
population  as  a  whole. 

3.  Although  it  is  to  their  entire  bhnd 
"public"  that  agencies  for  the  bhnd  must 
look  for  direction  and  guidance,  it  would 
clearly  be  technically  impossible  for  every 
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member  of  the  blind  "public"  to 
participate  directly  in  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  agency  policies  and 
programs.  Therefore,  the  blind,  of  Illinois 
and  the  Nation  have  chosen  to  organize 
openly  and  democratically  for  the  purpose 
of  collective  self-expression  and  to  have 
their  duly-elected  representatives  speak  for 
them  in  the  pohcy-making  councils  of 
agencies  for  the  blind.  Only  such  elected 
representatives  (who  are  answerable  to,  and 
recallable  by,  those  they  represent)  can 
truly  be  said  to  be  "speaking  for  the 
Wind." 

4.  Finally,  it  is  our  view  that  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  blind  must 
participate  in  agency  policy-making  and 
review  in  substantial  and  not  merely  token 
numbers.  Token  representation,  devoid  of 
any  real  opportunity  to  mfluence  and 
direct,  only  makes  a  mockery  of  the  ideal 
of  "the  bhnd  speaking  for  themselves." 

To  what  extent  has  the  Chicago 
Liglithouse  for  the  Blind  lived  up  to  the 
above  principles  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Bhnd?  Under  the  new  administration 
of  the  Lighthouse,  the  agency  has  sought 
the  involvement  of  consumers  in  its  affairs. 
However,  this  involvement  has  been  merely 
advisory  in  nature,  while  the  consumers 
involved  have  been  limited  to  current  plans 
and  employees  of  the  Lighthouse. 
Principles  1  and  2,  therefore,  have  not  been 
fulfilled. 

According  to  Mr.  Feam,  there  is  one 
blind  person  sitting  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the 
Wind.  As  you  know,  this  one  Wind  person 
was  originally  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  in  response  to  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Illinois'  criticism 
and  picketing  of  the  agency.  As  you  also 


know,  this  one  blind  person  represents  no 
views  except  his  own.  Principles  3  and  4, 
therefore,  have  not  been  fulfilled  either. 

Mr.  Silber,  it  is  our  belief  that  the 
oppressive  image  from  which  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  has  been  suffering 
is  real  but  that  it  has  largely  been  due  to 
poor  leadership  under  the  previous 
administration.  On  the  basis  of  our 
encounter  with  Messrs.  Fearn,  Samuelson, 
and  Kesteloot  last  Saturday,  we  believe 
that  the  new  administration  sincerely 
wishes  to  display  a  more  positive 
philosophy  and  to  demonstrate  a  more 
constructive  attitude  toward  the  consumers 
of  its  services.  However,  as  you  can  see 
from  the  above,  the  Chicago  Liglithouse  for 
the  Blind  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  it 
can  genuinely  claim  that  it  is  "serving  the 
blind." 

What  initial  steps  miglit  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  take  on  the  road 
to  making  the  agency's  programs  and  staff 
more  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  true 
needs  of  its  consumer  population? 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Illinois  believes  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
may  well  begin  by  issuing  a  public  policy 
statement  establishing  the  principle  that 
henceforth  a  large  and  substantial  portion 
of  the  Lighthouse  board  shall  be  composed 
of  consumer  representatives. 

As  the  first  step  toward  the 
implementation  of  this  policy,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind  would  meet  with  representatives  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Illinois  in  order  to  review  the  principles  laid 
down  in  this  letter  and  discuss  the  means 
by  which  the  Lighthouse  might  fulfill  the 
intent  of  those  principles. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Silber,  let  me  reiterate 
what  Rami  Rabby  said  to  our  guests  during 
last  Saturday's  meeting.  The  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Illinois  is 
naturally  interested  in  seeing  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  become  a  truly 
effective  agency.  It  is  our  view  that  this  will 
be  possible  only  when  the  blind  themselves 
are  permitted  to  have  a  substantial  and 
influential  voice  in  the  direction  of  its 
affairs.  If  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind  will  work  with  us  at  the  right  level 
and  in  the  riglit  manner,  we  shall  be  its 
greatest  advocates;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
continues   to   operate   in  an  authoritarian 


and  condescending  fashion,  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  we  shall  remain  its  greatest  detractors. 
If  you  choose  the  first  alternative,  both  the 
Lighthouse  and  the  blind  will  gain;  if  you 
choose  the  second,  we  shall  all  lose. 

Your  immediate  consideration  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  We  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Bhnd  of  Illinois  will  be 
looking  forward  to  a  prompt  reply. 


Sincerely, 


ALLEN  SCHAEFER, 
President,  NFB  of  Illinois. 

a 


NATIONAL    BANKING   SERVICE 


CENTRAL  STATE  BANK, 

24  West  48th  Street 

New  York,  New  York,  September  18,  1974. 

THE  PUBLISHER, 
THE  BRAILLE  MONITOR, 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

DEAR  SIR:  One  of  your  subscribers  has 
advised  that  your  publication  is  an 
important  force  among  visually 
handicapped  people.  We  are  considering 
estabUshing  checking  accounts  for  bhnd 
and  visually  handicapped  people.  The 
service  being  considered  is  having  monthly 
statements  printed  in  Braille  and/or  large 
type.  The  cost  of  such  services  are 
expensive  to  the  bank  and  it  is,  therefore, 
my  desire  to  reach  as  large  an  audience  as 
possible. 

We  are,  therefore,  considering  offering 
the  service  on  a  nationwide  basis  rather 
than  simply  in  the  New  York  marketplace. 


What  I  would  ask  of  you  is  (a)  your 
opinion  as  to  the  need  for  such  services  and 
(b)  the  feasibility  of  such  a  service  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

Any  comments  would  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

MERTON  CORN, 
President. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE   BLIND, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  October  4,  1974. 

Mr.   MERTON   CORN, 
President,  Central  State  Bank, 
24  West  48th  Street. 
New  York,  New  York  10036. 

DEAR  MR.  CORN:     Your      idea      of 
offering     special     banking     services     for 
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the  blind  on  a  nationwide  basis 
is  an  interesting  one.  1  do  not 
know  how  mucli  acceptance  it 
would  get,  but  1  will  ask  the 
editors  of  The  Braille  Monitor  to 
run  your  letter  and  my  reply  in 
the  magazine  to  get  the  reaction 
of  our  readers.  We  will  ask 
those      who      are     interested     or     who 


have     ideas     about      the     matter     to 
write     to     you     directly. 

Very  truly  yours, 

KENNETH  JERNIGAN, 

President, 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

D 


FROM    THE    PRESIDENT'S   MAILBASKET:    WITH    LOVE    AND   A    CLUB 


DEAR  MR.  JERNIGAN:  1  want  to  join 
your  organization.  I  am  totally  blind,  and 
am  currently  enrolled  at  the  University  as  a 
graduate  student  in  sociology. 

The  benefits  I  will  receive  from  the 
movement  exist  in  its  effect  on  social, 
political,  and  economic  change. 

Please  respond  to  the  enclosed  discussion 
about  blindness  in  the  United  States. 
Politically  and  economically,  I  am  a 
Marxist  plus,  and,  concerning  blindness,  am 
a  militant  (hopefully  in  a  positive  sense). 
Rationally  and  intellectually,  I  see  the 
necessity  of  membership  in  your 
organization  to  improve  our  lot  as  a  group. 
I  hope  I  will  be  an  asset  and  can  help  the 
organization  attain  its  objectives. 

My  militant  stand  is  not  derived  from 
emotional  causes,  but,  analogous  to  black 
militancy,  is  a  rational,  intellectual  stand  to 
achieve  a  certain  effect.  In  one  of  your 
writings,  you  implied,  at  least,  that  sighted 
people  always  had  good  intentions,  but 
their  ignorance  prevented  them  from  better 
helping  or  understanding  blind  persons. 

My  position  is  that  some  sighted  people 
are  afraid  of  us,  are  hostile  toward  us,  and 
have  downright  deliberately  bad  intentions 


and  consciously  seek  to  keep  blind  people 
at  an  oppressed  level  and  intimidate  them. 
Such  social  fear  and  hostility  on  the  part  of 
some  sighted  people,  though  done  in  many 
subtle  ways,  is  conscious  and  intended. 
Such  arrogant  people  of  ill  will,  I  submit, 
must  be  dealt  with  from  a  base  of  power. 
They  methodically  avoid  blind  people  out 
of  their  insecure  fear  of  differences.  We  can 
no  longer  pose  as  portable  understanding 
therapists  to  help  them  ease  the  pain  of 
their  fear. 

Their  arrogant  prejudice  must  be  taken 
for  what  it  is.  Blind  people  no  longer  must 
stand  as  instant,  kind,  understanding 
therapists,  patiently  helping  sighted  people 
work  out  their  negative  attitudes.  Rather, 
they  must  be  honestly  confronted  with 
their  prejudice,  social  fear,  and  hostihty. 
Blind  people  can  no  longer  use  those  silly 
social  tricks  to  humor  siglited  people  and 
put  them  at  ease.  I  feel  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  use  the  well-known  social 
amenities  and  hypocritical  social 
overcompensating  methods  to  prove 
normality,  or  whatever,  especially  if  the 
blind  person  knows  who  he  is.  He  must  be 
who  he  is  and  nothing  more. 

A  few  years  back,  for  a  social  policy 
course   at    the   School   of  Social   Work,  I 
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wrote  a  term  paper  concerning  the 
construction  of  public  and/or  social  policy 
related  to  some  substantive  problem  area  of 
study.  I  chose  the  blind,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  NFB,  constructed  an 
elaborate  national  movement  of  organized 
blind  people  dedicated  toward  the 
economic,  political,  and  social  equality  of 
the  visually  handicapped  with  their  sighted 
peers.  1  imagined  that  there  would  be  local 
"chapters"  coordinated  across  the  country 
to  compose  a  higlily  cohesive  movement.  I 
saw  the  movement  not  in 
social-psychological  terms,  but,  rather,  in 
political,  economic  terms  drawn  up  along 
lines  similar  to  that  of  the  black  power 
movement.  The  paper  was  based  on  the 
theoretical  premise  that  the  effect  of  social, 
psychological,  and  attitudinal  change  can 
only  take  place  through  the  use  of 
structural,  poHtical,  and  economic  change 
brought  about  through  a  "real"  and  "to  be 
reckoned  with"  base  of  power. 

It  is  usually  brouglit  out  by  counselors 
and  rehabilitation  agency  representatives 
that  one  must  go  about  changing  attitudes 
first  (social-psychological  sphere),  and  then 
political  and  economic  change  will  come. 
As  stated  above,  1  see  it  in  reverse  fashion, 
being  a  structural  radical.  The  stand  of  the 
status  quo  counselor  has  only  a  residual 
effect  and  it  is  likened  to  pouring  water 
througli  a  bottomless  glass-that  is,  the 
only  offical  means  to  changing  attitudes  is 
througli  PR  work.  And  public  relations,  at 
its  best,  does  not  insure  attitude  change. 
Still,  the  main  point  is  ignored.  If, 
theoretically,  attitudes  are  changing,  the 
blind  still  lack  important  means  of  power. 
There  is  power  in  the  agencies  and 
commissions,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not 
represent  our  interest.  True  relevant  power 
can  only  come  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
or    from    grass    roots    levels.    As    Brecht 


pointed  out,  "First  feed  your  face,  then 
talk  right  and  wrong."  First  feed  your  face 
and  give  us  real  power,  then  talk  about 
social  alienation,  avoidance,  the  public 
prejudice.  The  former  is  much  more  easy  to 
grab,  hold  onto,  and  do  something  with, 
than  the  latter.  We  cannot  write  up  a 
pronouncement,  or  a  decree,  and  tell 
sighted  people  that  they  must  socially 
accept  us  if  their  attitudes  betray  such 
intentions.  Give  me  power  and  dignity,  and 
the  intangibles  will  follow. 


I  consider  myself  as  a  member  of  an 
oppressed  minority  group,  and  not  as  a 
member  of  a  deviant  morass  of  blind 
deviant  individuals  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
popular  view  in  current  sociological 
thinking).  I  realize  that  real  power  can  be 
attained  and  real  political  and  economic 
viability  can  be  acquired  through  a 
concerted  effort  and  a  high  level  of  group 
consciousness.  All  for  one,  and  one  for  all. 
Blind  people  are  not  to  be  avoided  in  my 
quest  for  social  and  economic  status  in  the 
sighted  world;  rather,  they  are  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  and,  if  one  is  discriminated 
against,  then  all  of  us  are  in  real  danger.  I 
used  to  be  told  by  various  sighted  people 
that  I  was  exceptional,  and  not  like  the 
average  weird  blind  person  they  see  on  the 
streets  or  in  various  public  places.  Enticed 
by  this  divide  and  conquer  technique,  I  was 
flattered.  1  was  a  fool,  insecure  and  eager  to 
grab  at  any  bit  of  social  status  I  could  grab. 
Hopefully,  I  ain  more  enlightened  at  this 
stage  in  my  existence,  as  I  see  such 
arrogance  on  the  part  of  sighted  people  as  a 
profound  insult.  What  would  a  black 
person  say  if  he  was  told  by  a  white  person 
that  he  was  "not  hke  the  rest"  and  was  an 
exception  to  the  rule?  All  blacks  have  a 
natural  sense  of  rhythm,  whereas  you 
don't.  All  blind  people  stay  in  their  rooms, 
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are  depressed  all  the  time,  whereas  you  do 
not. 

I  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  thinking  about 
what  it  means  to  be  a  blind  person  in 
American  society,  and  in  the  process  I  feel 
I  have  raised  my  consciousness.  Such 
prejudice,  for  instance,  that  blind  people 
have  difficulty  in  relating  to  the  opposite 
sex,  rolls  too  easily  off  the  siglited  person's 
tongue  for  my  liking.  Such  arrogant 
stereotyping  is  often  done  to  blind  people 
directly.  And  they  seemingly  make  such 
comments  in  a  helpful,  complimentary 
manner,  having  good  intentions.  How  odd. 
These  days,  everyone  (especially  everyone 
of  a  Uberal  bent)  is  studiously  and 
meticulously  careful  not  to  make  any 
awkward,  racist  remarks  concerning  black 
people.  There  is  a  certain  hesitation,  and 
many  have  to  think  for  a  few  minutes 
before  formulating  their  social  attitude 
toward  black  people.  My  wish  is  that,  if  the 
blind  attain  true  power  as  a  minority 
group,  sighted  people  will  be  equally 
thoughtful  and  hesitant  to  formulate  their 
attitude  about  blind  people.  One  true  test 
of  real  dignity,  attained  through  real 
power,  Ues  in  how  careful  sighted  people 
are  in  passing  on  their  judgments  to  their 
friends  as  the  blind  person  passes  on  a 
street  or  leaves  a  restaurant.  You  certainly 
overhear  attitudes  voiced  by  sighted  people 
concerning  your  blindness  in  public  places. 
Blindness  is  part  of  my  identity,  as  a  black 
man's  skin  vahdates  a  black  man's  identity. 

Do  I  dare  say  that  "blindness  is 
beautiful?"  Difference  does  not  denote  or 
imply  inferiority.  Difference  is  difference. 
The  blind  are  physically  different.  They 
walk  differently  and  possess  a  physical  trait 
(lack  of  vision)  that  digresses  from  the 
physical  appearance  of  sighted  people.  My 
response  to  this  physical  difference  is  "viva 


la  difference,"  or  better  yet,  "so  what?" 
This  difference  does  not  mean  that  blind 
people  cannot  compete  on  an  equal  footing 
with  sighted  people.  I  am  not  sighted,  but  I 
am  bhnd.  This  means  that  1  will  not  cover 
up  and  "act"  sighted  to  better  grab  hold  of 
social  acceptance.  How  much  respect  does 
a  black  who  uses  hair  straighteners  and 
bleaches  receive  from  his  black  brothers 
and  sisters?  To  be  what  you  are,  even  if  it  is 
different,  is  the  essence  of  self-dignity. 

Please     respond     to     this     letter     and 
comment  on  my  thoughts. 

Yours  truly. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

DEAR  MR.  BLANK;  1  have  your  letter, 
and  1  thank  you  for  writing  to  me. 

You  tell  me  that  you  are  a  Marxist  and  a 
militant.  1  am  not  sure  that  labels  are  of 
much  help.  Certainly  1  have  been  accused 
of  being  a  mihtant,  and  my  detractors  have 
probably  called  me  a  communist,  a  fascist, 
a  religious  fanatic,  an  atheist,  and  anything 
else  they  could  think  of  at  the  moment. 
For  my  part  1  would  prefer  to  say  how  I 
feel  and  what  I  believe,  and  let  others 
characterize  it  as  they  will. 

It  is  true  that  all  sighted  people  do  not 
have  goodwill  toward  us,  but  1  think  most 
do.  As  we  begin  to  move  toward  first-class 
citizenship  (especially,  as  we  insist  upon 
our  rights),  we  are  likely  to  provoke 
hostility.  All  prejudice,  all  error,  and  all 
hostility  may  very  well  spring  from 
ignorance.  However,  this  is  a  philosophical 
question  which  one  is  free  to  view  as  he 
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will.  Pragmatically,  I  hold  certain  basic 
beliefs:  As  blind  people  we  are  only  one 
out  of  five  hundred  of  the  total  population, 
and  (even  if  it  were  morally  desirable  to 
try)  we  could  not  possibly  hope  to  win  in 
an  open  war  with  the  siglited.  If  we  take  to 
the  streets  with  guns  and  knives  and  clubs, 
we  will  be  licked. 

If  we  simply  go  forth  with  chips  on  our 
shoulders  and  bitterness  toward  the 
sighted,  we  will  also  lose.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  have  greater  flexibility  and 
more  positive  belief  in  ourselves  than  that. 
There  is  a  time  to  figlit  and  a  time  to 
refrain  from  fighting;  a  time  to  persuade;  a 
time  to  take  legal  action;  a  time  to  make 
speeches;  a  time  to  educate;  a  time  to  be 
humble;  a  time  to  examine  ourselves  to 
root  out  arrogance,  self-deception,  and 
phony  excuses  for  failure;  a  time  to 
comfort  our  fellow  blind;  and  a  time  to 
stand  unflinchingly  and  uncompromisingly 
with  the  fury  of  hell  against  impossible 
odds.  Above  all,  we  must  understand 
ourselves  and  have  compassion  in  our 
hearts,  for  the  siglited  as  well  as  for  our 
fellow  blind-and,  yes,  even  for  ourselves. 
We  must  have  perspective  and  patience  and 
the  long  view;  and  we  must  have  the  abihty 
and  the  willingness  to  make  sacrifices,  and 
the  courage  to  refuse  to  wait. 

We  must  destroy  a  system  which  has  kept 
us  in  bondage,  but  we  must  not  have  hatred 
in  our  souls  for  that  system  or  that 
bondage~for  the  bitterness  will  destroy, 
not  our  enemies  but  ourselves.  We  must 
recognize  that  the  system  was  an 
indispensable  element  in  making  us  what 
we  are,  and,  therefore,  that  its  chains 
(properly  seen)  are  part  of  our  emerging 
freedom -not  to  be  hated  or  despised  but 
put  aside  as  outdated  and  no  longer  to  be 
borne.  The  propeller  was  an  integral  part  of 


the  developing  airplane.  It  was  improved 
and  refined.  However,  the  time  came  when 
the  propeller  was  a  drag  and  a  deterrent  to 
further  development.  A  new  system  had  to 
be  devised,  and  the  jet  came  into  being. 
The  propeller  is  no  longer  useful  or  a 
positive  factor,  but  let  us  not  despise  it. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  an  analogy.  It  has 
all  of  the  weaknesses  of  analogy.  Unlike  the 
propeller,  many  of  the  concepts  of  the 
agencies  doing  work  with  the  blind  (and, 
for  that  matter,  the  public  at  large)  were 
never  constructive  at  all,  but  harmful  from 
the  very  beginning-  based  on  custody  and 
repression  and  bigotry  and  worse;  but  as  we 
look  aliead,  the  world  holds  more  hope 
than  gloom  for  us-and,  best  of  all,  the 
future  is  in  our  own  hands.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  we  can  be  our  own  masters 
and  do  with  our  lives  what  we  will;  and  the 
sighted  (as  they  learn  who  we  are  and  what 
we  are)  can  and  will  work  with  us  as  equals 
and  partners.  In  other  words  we  are  capable 
of  full  membership  in  society,  and  the 
sighted  are  capable  of  accepting  us  as 
such-and,  for  the  most  part,  I  think  they 
want  to. 

We  want  no  Uncle  Toms~no  sellouts  no 
apologists,  no  rationalizers;  but  we  also 
want  no  militant  hellraisers  or  unbudging 
radicals.  One  will  hurt  our  cause  as  much  as 
the  other.  We  must  win  true  equality  in 
society,  but  we  must  not  dehumanize 
ourselves  in  the  process;  and  we  must  not 
forget  the  graces  and  amenities,  the 
compassions  and  courtesies  which  comprise 
civilization  itself  and  which  distinguish 
people  from  animals  and  life  from 
existence. 

Let  people  call  us  what  they  will  and  say 
what  they  please  about  our  motives  and 
our  movement.  We  know  who  we  are  and 
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what  we  must  do.  There  is  only  one  way 
for  the  bUnd  to  achieve  first-class 
citizenship  and  true  equality.  It  must  be 
done  through  collective  action  and 
concerted  effort;  and,  as  I  see  it,  that 
means  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  There  is  no  other  way,  and  those 
who  say  otherwise  are  either  uninformed  or 
unwilling  to  face  the  facts.  Our  momentum 
is  accelerating.  We  are  the  strongest  force  in 
the  affairs  of  the  blind  today,  and  we  are 
only  at  the  threshold.  We  must  operate 
from  a  base  of  power— yes;  but  we  must 
also  recognize  the  responsibilities  of  power 
and  the  fact  that  we  must  build  a  world 
that   is   worth   living  in  when  the  war  is 


over-and,  for  that  matter,  while  we  are 
fighting  it.  In  short,  we  must  use  both  love 
and  a  club,  and  we  must  have  sense  enough 
to  know  when  to  do  which— long  on 
compassion,  short  on  hatred;  and,  above 
all,  not  using  our  philosophy  as  a  copout 
for  cowardice  or  inaction  or 
rationalization.  We  will  win.  Our  cause  is 
just.  The  future  is  ours. 

Very  truly  yours, 

KENNETH  JERNIGAN, 

President, 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

U 


NFB   OF    NEW   YORK   STATE   TEACHERS   DIVISION   CONFERENCE 

BY 
MARCIA  MENDELSON  ALLOCCO 


The  second  annual  Teachers  Conference 
of  the  New  York  State  Teachers  Division  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  was 
held  at  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of 
America  in  New  York  City.  The  conference 
was  entitled  "Opportunities  for  Blind 
Teachers,"  and  was  conceived,  set  up,  and 
chaired  very  ably  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Chavich,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers  Division  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  According  to  Mr. 
Chavich,  the  purpose  of  this  conference,  as 
stated  in  his  opening  remarks,  was 
three-fold:  "First,  to  share  those 
experiences  which  would  make  blind 
teachers  stronger  both  professionally  and 
academically;  second,  to  educate  the  public 
regarding  the  capabilities  of  blind  teachers 
in  particular  and  blind  persons  in  general; 
and  third,  to  convince  school 
administrators  that  blindness  in  a  teacher 
need  not  be  an  insurmountable  handicap. 
The    purpose    of   this    organization    is   to 


expand  the  opportunities  for  blind  teachers 
and  to  mobilize  them  for  concerted  action 
through  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  blind 
persons  everywhere." 

The  keynote  address  was  given  by  Dr. 
Kenneth  Jemigan,  President,  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  and  Director,  Iowa 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Dr. 
Jernigan  cited  several  cases  of 
discrimination  which  were  taken  to  court 
without  organizational  backing.  He  said 
that  a  blind  person  should  enlist  the  aid  of 
the  NFB  as  soon  as  a  discriminatory 
practice  affecting  him  comes  into  the 
forefront,  rather  than  attempting  to  fight 
his  battles  single-handedly.  Througli  the 
concerted  efforts  of  the  NFB,  figliting  and 
winning  court  cases  on  behalf  of  blind 
teachers,  the  lives  of  blind  people 
everywhere  are  affected.  He  raised  the 
question    as    to    whether    there    is    more 
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discrimination  now  than  there  has  been  in 
the  past.  This  is  not  the  case  due  to  the  fact 
that  through  the  Federation  we  have 
learned  that  discrimination  is  intolerable, 
and  througli  concerted  action  and  united 
effort  reflecting  the  philosophy  of  the 
NFB,  we  are  seeking  and  finding  solutions 
to  our  common  problems. 

The  following  item  on  the  agenda  was  a 
panel  discussion  on  "Teacher  Placement," 
moderated  by  Professor  Theodore  F. 
Childs,  director  of  special  education,  Long 
Island  University.  The  panelists  were:  Mr. 
Ronald  I.  Johnson,  vocational  guidance 
consultant.  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Visually  Handicapped;  Miss  Jane 
Brown,  placement  specialist.  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind;  Mr.  Brant 
Vulcan,  advisor.  Disabled  Student  Center, 
New  York  University;  Professor  Edwin 
Lewinson,  Seton  Hall  University;  Mr. 
Alexander  Chavich,  New  York  City  public 
school  teacher. 

Miss  Brown  stated  that  it  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  agency  for  the  blind  to 
assist  professional  blind  aspirants  by 
preparing  them  with  answers  to  questions 
of  a  discriminatory  nature  that  will  be  put 
to  them  by  prospective  employers,  and 
that,  in  general,  agencies  should  take  a 
more  direct  intervention  role  in  the 
placement  of  blind  professionals.  Mr. 
Chavich  stated  that  agencies  should  hire 
more  bhnd  professionals  to  serve  on  their 
staffs  and  that  those  blind  staff  members 
should  receive  equal  promotional 
opportunities  as  those  afforded  to  sighted 
staff  members.  Professor  Lewinson  pointed 
out  that  no  matter  what  the  job  market 
may  hold,  or  whatever  the  agency  may 
recommend,  the  disabled  person,  as  any 
other  person,  should  have  the  right  to 
determine  his  vocation  or  profession.  He 


also  indicated  that  agencies  for  the  blind 
should  make  legal  action  on  behalf  of  blind 
persons  part  of  their  program. 

Mr.  Vulcan  described  how  he  assists 
disabled  students  in  determining  their 
career  goals.  He  encourages  them  to  find 
summer  employment  and  other  prior  work 
experience,  and  works  with  the  students 
and  the  school's  placement  bureau  in 
examining  the  ever-changing  job  market. 

Mr.  Johnston  felt  that  although  most 
well-rehabilitated  teachers  could  place 
themselves  in  teaching  positions,  he 
suggested  that  the  State  commission 
provide  expensive  special  equipment,  made 
available  on  a  group  basis,  to  blind 
employees,  so  that  employers  would  be 
more  receptive  to  hiring  them.  Mr. 
Johnston  works  very  actively  with  the 
Teachers  Employment  Committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  a  group  which  assists  aspiring 
blind  teachers. 

A  question  was  raised  regarding  an  earlier 
statement  by  Mr.  Johnston  that  hiring  of 
several  blind  teachers  in  the  same  school 
would  pose  a  problem.  However,  he 
responded  that  if  such  a  school  wished  to 
hire  several  blind  teachers  he  would  give  it 
his  fullest  support.  He  also  mentioned  that 
about  fifty  percent  of  blind  teachers  in  this 
State  are  working  at  the  elementary  school 
level.  Although  most  of  these  teachers  have 
some  visual  acuity,  this  is  not  to  be 
construed  to  mean  that  there  is  an 
objection  to  the  totally  blind  teaching  on 
this  level,  but  is  merely  a  statistical  fact. 
Dr.  Jernigan  questioned  the  fact  that  a 
blind  person  must  be  certified  by  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped  before  he  can  take  and  pass  a 
civil     service     examination     for     job 
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application.  Why  couldn't  the  job  applicant 
by-pass  this  procedure  and  take  the  test, 
pass  it,  and  get  a  job  on  his  own  merit?  In 
defense  of  certification,  which  is  a  State 
law,  Mr.  Gerald  Miller,  of  the  State 
commission,  said  that  this  process  is  used  as 
a  means  of  assurance  to  employers  that  the 
blind  person  in  question  is  qualified  for 
that  particular  job. 

The  discussion  turned  to  the  subject  of 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  blind  college 
students  to  practice  teaching.  Professor 
Childs  pointed  out  that  the  college  catalog 
under  which  the  student  enters  the  school 
is  his  contract  and  if  practice  teaching  is 
offered  in  that  catalog,  it  is  the  college's 
responsibility  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  that 
contract  and  not  deny  the  student  these 
courses  on  the  grounds  of  blindness.  It  was 
the  general  feeling  of  the  panel  that  the 
New  York  City  performance  test  for  blind 
teachers  (a  glorified  mobility  test),  has 
outlived  its  usefulness.  The  panel 
concluded  its  discussion  with  the  hope  that 
the  Wind,  as  well  as  all  other  citizens, 
should  have  the  right  to  try  and  fail,  as  well 
as  succeed. 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Roidl,  assistant  professor  of 
English,  Sullivan  County  Community 
College,  gave  a  talk  entitled  "The  Blind 
Teacher  in  the  Community  College,"  in 
which  he  outlined  the  methods  by  which 
students  should  prepare  for  teaching  in  a 
junior  college. 

After  lunch,  a  talk  entitled  "Excellence 
In  Teaching:  What  Is  It,  and  Can  a  Blind 
Person  Do  It?"  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Gertrude  Berger,  professor  of  Education, 
Brooklyn  College.  She  discussed  the 
on-going  search  for  the  formulas  and 
criteria  which  would  determine  and  insure 
excellence     in     teachers,    although    these 


formulas  are  fraught  with  imperfections. 
Criteria  used  to  judge  competence  in 
teaching  are  both  diverse  and  subjective. 
Some  devices  and  criteria  used  are:  student 
evaluation  of  desirable  behavioral  traits  in 
teachers;  judgment  and  observation  of 
actual  lessons;  evaluating  a  teacher's 
excellence  by  the  results  demonstrated  by 
the  student;  and  the  instruction  objective. 
Dr.  Berger  felt  that  none  of  these  devices 
are  necessarily  determinants  of  teacher 
excellence.  Regarding  the  blind,  one  of 
these  variables  for  competency  in  the 
teaching  field  touches  upon  physical 
characteristics  such  as  the  inability  to  see. 
Therefore,  the  speaker  felt  that  the 
performance  test  given  to  blind  teachers  in 
New  York  City  is  highly  discriminatory. 
There  is  a  need  to  give  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  the  blind  teacher,  througli  the  use 
of  alternative  techniques,  can  achieve  the 
same  goals  of  excellence  as  those  of  his 
sighted  counterpart.  In  conclusion.  Dr. 
Berger  said:  "It  is  my  hope  that  with  this 
review  of  evaluation  criteria,  teachers 
united  as  you  are  here,  in  an  organization 
that  is  educational  and  activist,  can  provide 
a  means  to  demonstrate  and  publicize  the 
diverse  methods  which  blind  teachers  use 
to  achieve  excellence."  During  the  question 
and  answer  period.  Dr.  Berger  urged  blind 
teachers  to  become  actively  involved  in 
professional  organizations  in  their 
respective  fields,  so  that  sighted  people  can 
see  that  the  blind  are  participating  fully  in 
the  academic  community.  Regarding  the 
performance  test  for  blind  teachers, 
Professor  Roidl  suggested  that  a  court  case 
with  NFB  support  be  tried  on  this  issue. 

There  followed  a  panel  discussion, 
"Hiring  Blind  Teachers:  Administrative 
Consideration,"  moderated  by  Mr.  Chavich, 
with  the  following  panelists:  Mrs.  Daisy  C. 
Hicks,    assistant    to    the    director   of   the 
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Bureau  of  Educational  Staffing,  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Gerald  Miller,  senior  supervisor.  Field 
Operations,  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Visually  Handicapped;  Mr.  Fred 
Yacovone,  principal,  PS  250K,  Brooklyn; 
Miss  Rita  Chernow,  president.  New  York 
City  chapter,  NFB  of  New  York  State. 


Mrs.  Hicks,  who  deals  with  staffing  in  the 
area  of  special  education,  has  developed  a 
skills  bank  and  resource  center  and 
encourages  blind  teacher  applicants  to  give 
their  names  to  her  and  inform  her  of  their 
skills  so  that  this  information  could  be  filed 
in  the  skills  bank  and  disseminated  to 
prospective  employers.  Through  the 
resource  center,  she  will  steer  these 
applicants  to  sources  of  further  education 
and  scholarships  wherever  available.  Several 
aspiring  teachers  in  the  audience  discussed 
their  situations,  and  Mrs.  Hicks  displayed  a 
willingness  to  offer  assistance  on  their 
behalf.  She  also  suggested  that  a  film 
displaying  a  successful  blind  teacher 
working  in  the  classroom  setting  be  made 
and  shown  to  school  administrators  in 
order  to  make  them  aware  of  the  true 
capabilities  and  expertise  of  blind  teachers. 
She  made  a  further  suggestion  that 
education  majors  be  encouraged  if  they 
wish  to  enter  the  field  of  special  educafion, 
as  there  is  a  need  for  teachers  in  this  area 
and  there  are  scholarships  available  for 
study  in  this  field.  Students  with  special 
problems  can  relate  well  to  blind  teachers 
who  serve  as  models  or  examples.  This 
should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  the 
blind  should  teach  the  blind,  or  that  the 
siglited  could  not  work  in  this  area;  but 
simply  that  the  blind  teacher  can  work 
with  children  who  have  various  other 
difficulties  such  as  retardation  and 
emotional  problems. 


Mr.  Miller  stated  that  it  is  the  role  of  the 
administrator  to  ask  and  demand  quality 
from  each  and  every  teacher  when 
interviewing  and  evaluating  them  and 
reflect  this  recognition  of  quaHty  to  every 
member  of  the  staff  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact.  He  also  mentioned  that 
administrators  find  it  difficult  to  be 
advocates  because  they  are  much  too 
involved  in  politics  and  inter-agency 
relationships. 

Mr.  Yacovone  discribed  his  experience  as 
school  administrator,  working  with  a  blind 
music  teacher  on  the  faculty  of  his  school. 
In  giving  this  teacher,  Neal  Wachenheimer, 
a  chance  to  prove  himself,  many  doubts 
and  questions  in  the  minds  of  the 
administration  and  faculty  were  allayed. 
The  fact  that  a  person  can  teach  is  of  prime 
concern  here.  All  other  problems,  such  as 
discipline,  stairwells  and  exits,  paper  work, 
relationships  with  students  and  staff, 
et  cetera,  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  blind 
teacher  through  alternative  means. 

Rita  Chernow  said  that  administrators 
have  many  of  the  same  fears  as  those  of  the 
blind  applicants  and  have  not  been  exposed 
to,  or  have  misconceptions  about,  the 
handicapped  community.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  responsibility  of  the  disabled  applicant 
to  put  the  prospective  employer  at  ease, 
dispelling  his  doubts,  and  firmly  correcting 
misconcepfions  and  misguided  attitudes 
about  the  handicapped. 

There  was  a  discussion  relating  to 
paraprofessionals  who  are  needed  in  various 
fields  to  assist  the  teacher,  whether  or  not 
he  is  blind.  However,  paraprofessionals  are 
assigned  only  to  certain  specialized 
programs. 

In  discussing  the  hiring  of  blind  teachers 
in    Long    Island,    it    was   stated    by    Mr. 
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Chavich  that  this  area  is  a  fortress  of 
discrimination,  and  urged  anyone  to  find  a 
blind  person  seeking  a  teaching  position 
there  who  would  allow  himself  to  become  a 
test  case  which  could  be  fought  and  acted 
upon  by  the  NFB. 


themselves.  However,  in  proving  her 
capabilities,  Mrs.  Petersen  brought  to  these 
students  from  her  own  rich  experience  in 
deahng  with  bHndness  the  needed  tools, 
techniques,  and  attitudes  which  would  help 
them  to  live  a  more  rewarding,  full,  and 
well-rounded  life. 


The  final  speaker  was  Mrs.  Janiece 
Petersen,  special  education  teacher, 
Washington,  D.C.  public  schools,  whose 
subject  was  "Blind  Pride  and  Blind 
Teachers  as  Models."  The  speaker  teaches 
blind  children  in  a  junior  high  school 
setting  in  order  to  prepare  them  to 
function  in  regular  public  schools.  She 
outlined  her  background  from  college 
experiences  through  her  search  and  gaming 
of  employment  as  a  special  education 
teacher.  In  her  situation,  people  doubted 
the  ability  of  a  blind  teacher  to  pursue  her 
profession,  be  it  the  board  of  examiners, 
the  administration,  or  the  blind  students 


The  conference  adjourned  with  a  feeling 
of  hope  for  the  future.  We  have  come  full 
circle,  in  the  sense  that  through  the  first 
Teachers  Conference  in  1972,  Neal 
Wachenheimer  found  the  contact  for  his 
current  position.  Now,  in  turn,  as  a 
successful  teacher,  he  has  brought  to  this 
conference  the  fruits  of  his  experience, 
which  serve  as  an  incentive  to  future  blind 
teachers.  With  friends  of  the  New  York 
State  Teachers  Division  such  as  Mrs.  Hicks, 
other  aspiring  teachers  will  find  the 
employment  they  seek.  One  can  conclude 
that  if  this  comes  to  pass,  the  value  of  these 
conferences  is  incalculable.  D 


SPREADING   THE   MESSAGE 

BY 
RALPH  SANDERS 


Editor's  Note. -Ralph  Sanders  is  ctiairman 
of  the  NFB  Committee  on  Public  Relations 
and,  as  our  readers  know,  NFB  Second 
Vice  President. 

The  pubhc  relations  programs  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  programs 
designed  to  carry  our  message  to  the  public 
at  large,  have  steadily  grown  throughout 
the  history  of  our  movement,  but  a 
dramatic  increase  has  occurred  during  the 
past  two  years. 

The  first  major  step  came  when  our 
President,  Dr.  Jemigan,  was  interviewed  by 
the  late  Frank  McGee  on  NBC's  Today 
show  during  the  1 973  Convention. 


At  the  same  Convention,  Dr.  Jemigan 
outlined  the  work  for  the  coming  year, 
urgmg  members  throughout  the  country  to 
get  the  public  service  radio  and  TV 
announcements  played  on  local  stations. 
And  he  set  the  goal  of  getting  the  broadcast 
networks  to  air  the  announcements.  Late  in 
1973  he  appointed  a  public  relations 
committee  to  assist  in  implementing  this 
goal. 

CBS  radio  was  the  first  network  to  air  the 
announcements,  and  air  them  they  did!  In 
1973  they  devoted  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  time  to  our  public 
service  announcements  (PSA's). 
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Next  came  CBS  television  and  ABC 
television  and  radio.  Reports  at  the  1974 
Convention  showed  that  our  spots  were 
being  carried  on  hundreds  of  radio  and 
television  stations  throughout  the  country. 

During  the  year,  numerous  attempts  had 
been  made  to  get  national  coverage  on  the 
work  of  the  NFB  and  the  problems  facing 
the  blind  of  the  country.  Success  came  at 
tlie  1974  Convention  when  ABC  carried  a 
syndicated  report  by  Gloria  Rojas,  of  TV 
station  WLS,  Chicago,  which  was  broadcast 
across  the  Nation.  The  content  of  the  story 
reflected  a  more  enlightened  press  dealing 
with  the  issues  being  confronted  by  the 
blind  at  the  Convention.  United  Press 
International  (UPI)  also  carried  a 
Convention  story  on  its  national  wire. 

The  mood  for  the  press  was  set  by  Dr. 
Jernigan.  In  interview  after  interview,  he, 
with  his  customary  brilliance,  vividly 
described  the  fight  of  the  blind  in  our 
search  for  first-class  citizenship  and  our 
struggle  as  an  emerging  minority. 

The  culmination  of  the  increased  efforts 
at  public  relations  by  state  affiliates  and 
their  local  chapters  was  the  attendance  at 
the  open  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Relations.  Held  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  July  4,  a  time  when  most 
conventioneers  were  out  seeing  the  sights 
of  Chicago,  a  large  number  of  members 
showed  up  for  the  committee  meeting. 
Every  state  affiliate  was  represented. 

The  meeting  opened  with  reports  on  the 
best  techniques  to  follow  in  getting  the 
public  service  radio  and  television 
announcements  used  by  local  stations. 

Don  Morris  of  Iowa  urged  the  local 
public  relations  chairmen  to  not  think  that 


just  because  the  networks  were  airing  our 
PSA's  that  their  work  was  finished.  He 
stressed  the  need  for  local  residents  to 
make  contact  and  urge  the  airing  of  the 
PSA's  by  the  local  stations. 

Alice  Preston,  from  California,  chairman 
of  the  public  relations  committee  in  the 
northern  part  of  her  State,  explained  that 
she  had  assigned  a  member  from  each  local 
chapter  to  make  and  maintain  personal 
contact  with  the  stations  in  his  or  her  area. 
Alice's  success  shows  the  value  of  this 
approach. 

Joyce  Lebowitz,  Connecticut,  discussed 
the  need  for  the  state  PR  chainnan  to  keep 
an  up-to-date  hsting  of  all  radio  and 
television  stations.  Each  state  has  an 
association  of  broadcasters,  usually  with 
offices  in  the  capital  city  of  the  state, 
which  will  make  such  infonnation 
available. 

Bill  Munck,  of  Maryland,  outlined  how 
his  State  affiliate  had  not  stopped  with  the 
PSA's;  they  have  carried  out  a  higlily 
successful  effort  to  distribute  "What  Is  the 
NFB?"  He  told  the  meeting  that  they  had 
obtained  permission  from  banks, 
merchants,  and  businesses  of  all  types  to 
keep  the  brochures  on  their  counters. 

Dick  Jones,  from  Idaho,  reported  that  his 
affiliate  had  made  contact  with  a  man 
putting  in  a  new  television  station.  Working 
with  him,  they  planned  a  series  of  films 
showing  bhnd  individuals  in  various 
activities,  and  always  relating  to  the  NFB. 

Dick  also  made  another  excellent 
suggestion.  The  NFB  of  Idaho  has 
purchased  a  copy  of  the  "Blind  Guys,"  an 
informational  film  about  blindness 
produced  at  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the 
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Blind,  and  has  made  it  available  for  public 
distribution.  Each  state  has  an  office 
located  in  the  education  department  or 
state  library  commission,  which  distributes 
informational  films  to  schools  and  civic 
groups. 

Don  Morris  then  outlined  the  film  "The 
Blind:  An  Emerging  Minority,"  a 
thirty-minute  documentary  being  produced 
by  the  NFB.  He  suggested  that  it  could  also 
be  distributed  throughout  each  state.  Mike 
Hingson,  California,  urged  local  chapters  to 
work  to  get  the  documentary  shown  on 
their  local  TV  stations,  and  especially  on 
the  educational  TV  stations  which  are 
generally  receptive  to  longer  film  material. 

Judy  Miller,  Colorado,  discussed  how 
local  chapters  could  get  members  and 
visiting  guests  from  the  National  Office  on 
radio  and  television  interview  shows.  She 
stressed  the  need  for  personal  contact  with 
the  people  who  schedule  such  shows. 

Ed  Sheppard,  a  member  of  the  Iowa 
Commission  staff,  and  a  former  television 
newsman,  thorouglily  discussed  effective 
press  relations.  He  emphasized  the  need  for 
a  representative  of  each  local  chapter  to 
make  personal  contact  with  news  editors  at 
newspapers,  radio  and  TV  stations.  "Before 
we  can  get  the  news  media  to  assist  us  in 
educating  the  pubhc  about  blindness,  we 
must  first  educate  the  news  media  about 
blindness  and  the  NFB,"  he  said. 

He  stressed  the  need  for  the  PR  chainnan 
to  work  closely  with  the  president  of  the 
chapter  or  State  affiliate  in  developing 
news  items. 


Mr.  Sheppard's  presentation  made  it  clear 
that  being  PR  chairman  is  a  lot  of  work.  He 
said  that  news  items  should  be  submitted  in 
writing,  and  preferably  written  in  news 
form. 


Througliout  the  afternoon,  speakers 
stressed  the  importance  of  having  one  of 
the  most  capable  members  serve  as  PR 
chairman  at  the  local  or  state  level.  The 
chairman  should  be  highly  articulate  about 
the  NFB  and  make  a  "good  impression."  It 
was  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  PR 
chariman  and  committee  members,  in 
meeting  with  representatives  of  the  media, 
make  the  first,  and  probably  the  most 
important  impression  about  blind  «people 
on  that  person. 

In  closing  the  meeting.  Chairman  Ralph 
Sanders  outlined  plans  to  educate  members 
of  the  media  about  bhndness  and  about  the 
work  of  the  NFB.  He  emphasized  that  the 
only  way  this  Nation-wide  effort  could  be 
successful  was  through  the  active 
participation  of  every  local  chapter.  If 
every  chapter  will  inform  its  local  media,  it 
will  insure  that  in  the  future  news  items 
about  blindness  will  reflect  the  philosophy 
of  the  NFB.  "It  may  take  several  years,"  he 
said,  "but  if  we  all  work  together  on  the 
PSA's,  the  brochures,  our  films,  and  on 
press  relations,  the  NFB  can  come  to  the 
level  of  public  attention  which  it  should 
have." 

Dr.  Jemigan  has  worked  hard  to  give  us 
excellent  materials  with  which  to  work,  but 
the  ultimate  test  is  for  us  in  our  local  areas. 

Througliout  the  meeting,  members  had 
taken  many  notes.  The  mood  was  high  as 
the  meeting  ended.  By  the  time  President 
Jernigan  gavels  the  1975  Convention  into 
session,  the  message  of  the  NFB  should 
have  been  effectively  carried  to  miUions 
more  Americans,  througli  the  national 
networks,  and,  most  importantly,  through 
the  vast  reaches  of  the  local  membership  of 
the  NFB,  working  together  in  towns  and 
cities  throughout  the  Nation.  D 
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IFB  CONVENTION:    THE   HEAD  OF   THE    DELEGATION    REPORTS 

BY 
RAMI  RABBY 


Federationists  will  recall  the  wording  of 
Resolution  74-A,  passed  during  the  1974 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
Convention,  which  described  the 
Internation  Federation  of  the  Blind  as  "in 
an  extremely  volatile  condition."  Those  of 
us  who  attended  the  Second  General 
Assembly  of  the  International  Federation 
of  the  Blind  came  to  know  how  true  those 
words  were,  certainly  in  terms  of  tiie 
planning  and  organization  of  the 
convention  as  well  as  the  amenities  and 
arrangements  offered  to  convention 
participants. 

The  convention  took  place  in  West 
Berlin,  from  the  27th  to  the  31st  of  July 
and  was  preceded  by  an  international 
gathering  of  students  whose  aim  was  to 
establish  a  student  division  of  the 
International  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
While  the  business  sessions  of  the 
convention  were  held  in  West  Berlin's 
Kongresshalle,  accommodations  for 
convention  participants  had  been  arranged 
in  at  least  ten  different  hotels,  most  of 
which  were  located  at  a  substantial  distance 
from  the  convention  center  itself. 

Consequently,  the  logistics  involved  in 
caucusing  with  one's  fellow  delegates  and 
in  socializing  with  delegates  from  other 
countries  were,  at  the  very  least, 
frustrating,  if  not,  at  times,  impossible. 
Would  that  all  conventions  were  organized 
as  expertly  and  run  as  efficiently  as  the 
National  Federation  of  the  BHnd 
Conventions! 

Approximately  five  hundred  delegates 
from  over  forty  countries  registered  at  the 


convention.  As  miglit  have  been  expected, 
the  German  delegation  was  by  far  the 
largest,  followed  by  the  United  States 
delegation  which  numbered  approximately 
thirty.  Actual  attendance  at  the  convention 
sessions  varied  dramatically,  from  four 
hundred  and  more  during  the  welcoming 
ceremonies  and  opening  business  session,  to 
seventy-five  and  less  during  many  of  the 
later  business  sessions  and  presentations. 

For  the  most  part,  the  convention 
program  was  devoted  to  presentations 
concerning  the  needs  and  objectives  of  the 
organized  blind  of  Germany  and  the 
various  services  available  to  the  German 
blind.  In  addition,  a  number  of  regional 
reports  were  delivered,  describing  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  under  which 
the  blind  live  in  specific  areas  of  the  world, 
such  as  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
Finally,  the  convention  elected  new 
officers  and  members  to  its  Executive 
Committee  and  passed  a  number  of 
resolutions  designed  to  shape  the  direction 
and  character  of  the  International 
Federation  of  the  Blind  during  the  coming 
five  years. 

One  of  the  earUest  items  on  the 
convention's  agenda  was  a  presentation 
delivered  by  Dr.  Franz  Sonntag  (who  was 
later  elected  treasurer  of  the  International 
Federation  of  the  Blind)  which  was  entitled 
"The  Organizations  of  the  Blind  and  the 
Self-Help  Movement  of  the  Blind."  In  his 
presentation.  Dr.  Sonntag  outlined  the 
structure  of  the  organized  blind  movement 
in  Germany,  which  comprises  three 
separate    organizations:    one    serving    the 
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needs  of  the  "working"  blind,  the  second 
made  up  of  the  professional  and 
intellectual  Wind,  and  the  third  devoted  to 
the  war-blinded  citizens  of  the  country. 
Once  the  organizational  framework  of 
Germany's  self-help  movement  of  the  blind 
was  defined,  the  stage  was  set  for  a  number 
of  presentations  delivered  throughout  the 
convention,  which  described  the  various 
rehabilitation  and  employment  services 
offered  to  the  blind  of  Germany, 
Germany's  generous  "blind  pension" 
system,  and  the  wide  range  of  aids  and 
appliances  available  to  the  blind.  Other 
presentations  emphasized  the  value  of 
legislation  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  and  the  value  of  sport  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 


philosophy      and     practice,     after     the 
orientation  center  of  the  Iowa  Commission. 

Other  speakers  from  the  "developing" 
countries  told  of  the  strenuous  efforts  they 
and  their  organizations  are  making  to 
pressure  their  governments  into  opening 
even  minimal  opportunities  for  education 
and  employment  which  have  previously 
been  denied  them,  preventing  unnecessary 
blindness  due  to  polluted  water  supplies, 
and  easing  serious  shortages  of  Braille 
books,  Braille  writing  equipment,  watches, 
and  other  essential  aids  and  appliances. 
These  conditions  were  particularly  evident 
in  the  reports  presented  to  the  convention 
by  regional  representatives  from  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting  items  on  the 
convention's  agenda  were  those  which 
described  (often,  in  most  poignant  terms) 
the  oppressive  conditions  under  which  the 
blind  of  the  so-called  "developing" 
countries  of  the  world  are  living,  and  the 
heroic  efforts  which  the  organized  blind  of 
those  countries  are  making  to  improve  their 
lot.  Foremost  among  these  presentations 
was  the  one  delivered  by  Dr.  Fatima  Shah 
(who  was  later  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  International  Federation  of  the  Blind) 
depicting  the  appalling  status  and 
deplorable  social  condition  of  blind  women 
in  her  own  country,  Pakistan,  where  even 
siglited  women  traditionally  have  been 
relegated  to  a  second-class  role,  both  in  and 
out  of  their  homes.  Dr.  Shah,  who  has  paid 
two  visits  to  the  United  States  during  the 
past  ten  years  or  so  and  has  observed  at 
first  hand  the  workings  of  the  Iowa 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  has  set  for 
herself  the  goal  of  establishing  in  Pakistan 
an  orientation  center  for  blind  women 
which     will     be     modeled,    in     both     its 


It  was  the  unanimous  desire  of  the 
convention  that  the  International 
Federation  of  the  Blind  not  stand  idly  by 
while  the  blind  of  the  "developing" 
countries  and  elsewhere  suffered  the 
indignity  and  frustration  of  second-class 
citizenship.  Accordingly,  on  the  final  day, 
convention  delegates  took  a  number  of 
steps  designed  to  infuse  fresh  strength  and 
energy  into  the  organization  and  provide  it 
with  a  renewed  sense  of  direction  and 
purpose. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  International  Federation 
of  the  Blind  geographically  more 
representative  of  its  expanding 
membership,  the  convention  increased  the 
number  of  positions  on  the  Committee 
(excluding  officers)  from  nine  to  twelve.  As 
a  result  of  the  elections  which  ensued,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  International 
Federation  of  the  Blind  consists  of  the 
following:  Dr.  Fatima  Shah  (Pakistan), 
president;  Tom  Parker  (Great  Britain),  first 
vice  president;  Abdullah  Al-Ghanim  (Saudi 
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Arabia),  second  vice  president;  Dr.  Isabella 
Grant  (United  States),  third  vice-president; 
Leonard  De  Wulfe  (Belgium),  secretary;  Dr. 
Franz  Sonntag  (Germany),  treasurer;  and 
members  Andre  Nicolle  (France),  Cyril 
White  (New  Zealand),  Hugh  Jeffrey 
(Australia),  Enrique  EUissalde  (Uruguay), 
George  Kutty  (India),  Captain  M.  R.  Malik 
(Pakistan),  Ivan  Ho  (Malaysia),  Tan  Guan 
Heng  (Singapore),  Thomas  Muchiri 
(Kenya),  S.  A.  Holm  (Ghana),  Allessae  Fall 
(Senegal),  Rami  Rabby  (United  States).  In 
addition,  the  convention  resolved  that  the 
immediate  past  president  of  the 
International  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  a 
representative  from  the  student  division 
also  sit  on  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  number  of  resolutions  were 
unanimously  passed  by  the  convention, 
pertaining  to  both  ideological  and 
administrative  issues.  Perhaps  most 
importantly,  the  convention  resolved  that 
the  Third  General  Assembly  of  the 
organization,  which  is  to  take  place  in 
1979,  be  held  under  one  roof  and  that 
adequate  administrative  arrangements  and 
secretarial  amenities  be  provided.  Other 
resolutions  reaffirmed  the  International 
Federation  of  the  Bhnd's  non-political 
nature  and  sole  concern  with  the  needs  of 
the  world's  blind;  urged  improvements  in 


government-sponsored  rehabilitation  and 
employment  services,  particularly  in 
"developing"  countries;  and  instructed  the 
Executive  Committee  to  compile  a 
comprehensive  catalogue  of  vocations  and 
occupations  engaged  in  by  blind  persons 
throughout  the  world. 

On  the  evenings  of  Saturday,  July  27  and 
Tuesday,  July  30,  convention  delegates 
were  warmly  welcomed  at  two  most  lavish 
receptions.  The  Saturday  evening  reception 
was  hosted  by  Deutscher  Blindenverband 
and  Bund  der  Kriegsblinden  Deutschlands, 
two  of  the  three  German  organizations  of 
the  blind,  while  the  Tuesday  evening 
reception  was  hosted  by  the  Mayor  of  West 
Berlin. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
Tuesday  evening  reception  was  held  in  West 
Berlin's  old  parliament  building  which  is 
located  immediately  next  to  the  notorious 
Berhn  Wall.  This  symbolic  reminder  of 
ideological  divisiveness  and  antagonism 
provided  a  sharp  and  ever-present  contrast 
with  the  community  of  interest  and 
singleness  of  purpose  which  convention 
participants  inside  the  building  hoped 
would  characterize  the  activities  of  the 
International  Federation  of  the  Blind 
during  the  coming  five  years.  D 
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IFB  CONVENTION:    REPORT   FROM   OUR   AMBASSADRESS 

BY 
ISABELLE  GRANT 


The  International  Federation  of  the  BHnd 
has  taken  root -is  now  a  growing,  viable 
entity,  stretching  its  periphery  into  more 
and  more  corners  of  the  world,  yet  with 
more  lands  to  conquer,  still  with  contact  to 
be  made  with  still  more  of  the  world's 
twenty-five  million  bhnd  persons,  but  with 
an  open  door  by  which  to  continue  the 
drive.  The  summer  closes  with  fifty-five 
member  nations. 

After  an  exciting  preparatory  week,  I 
anticipated  trying  to  get  together  with 
people  from  all  over  the  world  housed  in 
ten  different  hotels.  Surely,  it  was  difficult, 
but  meeting  our  own  fellow  blind  from  the 
faraway  corners  of  the  world  overbalanced 
the  discomfort  of  the  housing.  Each  had  his 
own  identity,  his  own  story  from  his  own 
country,  each  a  capable,  knowledgeable 
emissary  from  the  blind  organizations  in 
the  well-over  five  hundred  persons  who 
appeared  at  the  opening  ceremony.  The 
large  group  of  German  blind  from  their 
three  organizations  the  War  BUnded,  the 
Blind  Workers,  and  the  Professional 
Blind— was  a  real  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  the 
blind  of  Germany.  Their  leader,  Herr 
Stoeckel,  able  assisted  by  his  wife,  Frau 
Stoeckel,  were  our  host  and  hostess  at  the 
Auerbacher  Centre,  which  not  one  of  us 
will  ever  forget. 

The  Middle  East  likewise  had  a  large 
contingent,  led  by  Sheikh  Abdul 
Al-Ghanim,  director  of  the  Middle  East 
Centre  of  the  Blind  in  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia. 

However,  a  special  note  must  be  made  at 
this  time  regarding  the  Pakistani  group,  for 


indeed,  the  rounds  of  applause  they 
received  were  little  in  comparison  with  the 
message  their  experience  brought.  Captain 
Malik,  leader  of  the  Jinnali  Centre  of  the 
Blind  in  Lyallpur  in  the  north  of  Pakistan, 
came  with  six  of  his  people  all  the  way 
from  Lahore  to  Berlin  by  bus  and  train. 
This  was  a  tremendous  undertaking,  but  it 
took  Captain  Mahk,  who  is  himself  a 
double  amputee  besides  being  blind,  to 
perform  such  an  act  of  devotion  to  a  cause. 
The  party  took  eighteen  days  for  the 
journey. 

I  stop  to  offer  to  President  Fatima  Shah 
our  congratulations  on  her  election  as 
president  of  the  IFB  for  the  next 
quinquennial  period.  All  of  us  in  the  USA 
know  Fatima,  and  know  of  her  capability 
to  hold  this  higli  position  in  the  IFB.  The 
honor  goes  to  Pakistan,  her  country,  of 
course,  but  to  the  world,  too,  for  Fatima  is 
the  first  woman  president  of  the 
organization. 

The  USA  delegation  was  led  by  Rami 
Rabby,  chairman  of  the  delegation  by 
election  at  the  Chicago  meeting.  This 
group,  one  of  the  most  energetic  present, 
was  nineteen  strong,  a  hard-working,  alert, 
and  forceful  section  of  the  assembly.  Rami 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
IFB.  This  brings  me  to  a  report  of  the 
election,  even  before  I  discuss  the  program. 
President,  Dr.  Fatima  Shah;  first  vice 
president,  Tom  Parker,  England;  second 
vice  president,  Abdul  Al-Ghanim,  Saudi 
Arabia;  secretary,  Leonard  de  Wulfe, 
Belgium;  treasurer,  Franz  Sonntag, 
Germany;  third  vice  president.  Dr.  Isabelle 
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L.  D.  Grant,  USA;  immediate  past 
president  Rienzi  AJagiyawanna,  Sri  Lanka, 
in  charge  of  parliamentary  procedures  for 
the  group.  Members  of  the  Executive  Board 
are:  Cyril  White,  New  Zealand;  Andre 
Nicolle,  France;  Hugli  Jeffrey,  Australia; 
Rami  Rabby,  USA;  Tan  Guan  Heng, 
Singapore;  Alessan  Fall,  Senegal;  Ivan  Ho, 
Malaysia;  George  Kutty,  India;  S.  A.  Holm, 
Ghana;  Enrique  EUissalde,  Uruguay; 
M.  Malik,  Pakistan;  Tom  Muchiri,  Kenya. 
One  seat  has  been  left  vacant  for  the 
representative  from  the  Student  Division. 

The  Student  Division  met  the  week 
preceding  the  general  assembly.  It  was 
exceedingly  well  attended,  for  at  one  time 
we  counted  forty-eight  countries  in  the 
representation  with  some  forty-two 
languages.  The  elected  representatives  of 
the  student  group  met  with  whatever 
members  of  the  board  arrived,  and  there 
was  much  informal  discussion  of  the 
bylaws  under  which  the  Student  Division 
would  function.  Time  did  not  allow  for  the 
completion  of  the  project,  and  the  matter 
was  postponed. 

The  conference  of  the  Student  Division 
was  opened  Tuesday,  July  25,  by  Rienzi 
Alagiyawanna,  president  of  the  IFB, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Wolfgang  Angermann  of 
the  student  organization  of  Germany.  This 
was  followed  by  an  address,  "The  Aims  of 
the  Student  Division"  of  the  IFB,  by  Dr. 
Isabelle  L.  D.  Grant,  USA,  and  "Exchange 
of  Views  of  the  Problems  of  Blind  Students 
in  the  Developing  Countries,"  by 
Mohammad  Goodstinat.  Iran  led  to  a  lively 
discussion,  and  the  discussions  which 
followed  each  presentation  brought  out  the 
needs,  difficulties,  remedies,  and 
suggestions,  together  with  the  necessary 
resolutions  from  each  group.  A  visit  to  a 
model  home  set  up  for  bhnd  persons  led  to 


a  very  understanding  and  intriguing 
question  period  on  the  part  of  the 
observing  students.  Discussions  on  higher 
education,  on  educational  needs,  on 
procurement  of  necessary  equipment,  on 
difficulties  like  customs  duties,  discussion 
of  the  possibility  of  exchange  students,  on 
needs  for  publication  facilities  for  public 
relations  and  general  information,  for  the 
spread  of  the  existing  situation  of  the  blind 
in  the  respective  nations,  where  public 
relations  might  be  inadequate,  discussion  of 
possible  help  between  developing  and 
developed  countries  and  organizational 
plans-all  such  topics  gave  evidence  of  the 
alertness  of  the  group  of  students,  and  of 
their  willingness  and  desire  to  solve  such 
problems  as  far  as  possible.  A  lively  and 
well-conducted  discussion  on  mobility  was 
led  by  Miss  Jana  Sims,  USA,  with  the  usual 
uninhibited  exchange  of  thoughts  and  ideas 
from  the  group. 

The  students  arranged  a  social  hour  every 
evening  with  appropriate  music  and 
entertainment,  to  which  all  were  invited. 
Further  discussion  of  events  of  the  day  was 
unavoidable  at  these  lively  conclaves.  The 
social  hall  at  Auerbacher  Strasse  and  the 
delightfully  cool  gardens  were  meeting 
places  for  innumerable  groups-colorful, 
multilingual,  fascinating,  foreign,  and  at 
times  fantastic-spurred  along  by  cups  of 
delicious  coffee,  and,  to  those  who  wanted 
it,  more  delicious  German  beer. 

The  program  of  the  general  assembly, 
which  followed  the  work  of  the  student 
meetings,  was  opened  in  rich,  formal  style 
in  the  beautiful  building  of  the 
Kongresshalle  of  Berlin,  donated  by  the 
City  of  Berlin  for  the  conference. 
Dignitaries  were  on  hand  for  the  opening 
speeches,  under  the  superb  chairmanship  of 
Herr  Stoeckel   and   Rienzi   Alagiyawanna, 
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president  of  the  IFB.  Dr.  Isabelle  L.  D. 
Grant  was  called  upon  to  give  a  welcome  in 
German  to  the  group.  Two  eulogies  were 
read  by  Herr  Stoeckel,  and  included  one 
for  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek  and  one  for  Dr. 
Strehl,  both  personal  friends  of  the 
speaker.  The  ceremonies  were  accompanied 
by  impressive  music  by  the  Berlin 
Orchestra.  An  elegant  reception  followed. 

The  down-to-earth  work  of  the 
convention  began  on  Sunday  morning  with 
the  secretary's  report  of  the  1972  Paris 
executive  committee  meeting  written  by 
Leonard  de  Wulfe,  Belgium.  Dr.  Fatima 
Shah  was  called  upon  to  give  a  report  on 
the  blind  women  of  the  developing 
countries.  Tom  Parker  read  an  excellent 
paper  on  "Equipment  for  the  Present 
Needs  in  the  Developing  Countries." 

Tan  Guan  Heng  of  Singapore,  chairman 
of  Asian  Affairs,  gave  a  searching  paper  on 
what  is  happening  in  that  vast  area  where 
occurs,  probably,  the  highest  incidence  of 
blindness  in  the  whole  world.  Monday,  July 
29,  brought  forth  other  area  reports,  in 
which  that  of  Tom  Muchiri  gave  us  an 
insiglit  into  the  activities  of  the  Union  of 
the  Bhnd  in  Kenya.  Dr.  Grant,  as  treasurer, 
presented  a  detailed  report  on  the  not 
unhealthy  status  of  the  finances  of  the  IFB, 
followed  by  a  report  of  the  number  of 
issues  of  the  Braille  International,  of  the 
financial  situation  of  the  BI,  of  the  format, 
and  of  the  future  plans.  Andre  Nicolle 
reported  on  the  French  translation  of  the 
magazine,  and  Dr.  Garcilazo  on  the  Spanish 
translation,  all  three  versions  to  be 
procured  free  of  charge  on  application  to 
the  editor. 

"Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  in 
Developing  Countries  between  Tradition 
and    Modem    Laws,"    by    Professor    Dr. 


Heinrich  Scholler,  Germany  and  Ethiopia, 
was  admirably  presented  by  Dr.  Scholler, 
who  has  spent  some  time  as  an  exchange 
professor  in  East  Africa. 

President  Rienzi  discussed  the 
relationship  between  the  Student  Division 
of  the  IFB  and  the  parent  body,  with 
interesting  participation  by  the  students  in 
the  ensuing  discussion. 

After  each  paper  presented,  there  was  full 
participation  by  the  assembly  followed  by 
resolutions  where  deemed  appropriate.  The 
opinion  was  expressed  from  the  floor  that 
the  developing  countries  could  profit  with 
even  more  participation  and  voicing  of 
their  respective  situations,  a  point  well 
taken  and  subsequently  followed.  On 
Tuesday,  July  30,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Kapisha  Kamengala,  Zambia,  a  paper 
was  read  by  Dr.  Jagdish  Patel,  India,  on  the 
employment  of  the  blind.  There  was  an 
interesting  request  for  lists  of  situations  in 
which  blind  are  employed,  something 
which  some  countries  would  find  difficult 
to  accept,  for  a  great  deal  often  depends  on 
the  ingenuity,  abihty,  personahty,  of  the 
blind  person.  However,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  such  hsts  impress  governments  when 
the  blind  themselves  make  application  to 
their  governments  for  increase  in  the 
employment  of  the  bhnd.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  on  this  point.  "The  Value  of 
Sports  for  the  Rehabihtation  of  the  Blind," 
by  Dr.  Adolf  Fischer,  was  particularly 
aimed  at  the  young  blind.  "The  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Blindness  in  the  Developing 
Countries,"  was  a  very  timely  and  vitally 
important  topic,  and  well  treated  by  N.  P. 
Kitalama,  Tanzania,  J.  W.  Tiragana, 
Uganda,  and  Dr.  Rajendra  Vyas 
participated  in  this  important  discussion, 
with  specific  localized  reports. 
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Reports  were  read  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  July  31,  by  Cyril  White, 
chairman  of  the  nominations  committee, 
and  by  Tom  Parker,  chairman  of  the 
resolutions  committee. 

Election  of  officers  took  place  following 
the  presentation  of  the  committee's  slate  of 
officers. 

Wednesday  evening,  a  very  elaborate 
reception  and  dinner  was  given  by  the 
Honorable  Mayor  of  Berlin,  Burgermeister 
Kurt  Neubauer,  at  the  Reichstagsgebaude. 
The  affair  was  formal,  beautifully 
appointed,  and  honored  by  the  presence  of 


the  mayor  in  person.  The  following  day,  a 
tour  through  the  City  of  West  Berlin  was 
arranged,  taking  all  of  us  close  up  to  Check 
Point  Charlie  and  the  Wall,  besides  througli 
the  cultural  and  business  parts  of  the  city. 

Thus  ended  an  eventful  Berlin  convention 
of  the  IFB— one  never  to  be  forgotten-one 
in  which  race,  religion,  national  origin,  and 
language  did  not  count;  a  United  Nations 
of  blind  persons  listening  to  one  another, 
letting  one  another  speak  for  themselves, 
giving  a  hand-up  when  and  where  needed, 
and  all  at  peace  with  one  another.  Why 
cannot  sighted  people  do  that,  too?  D 


IFB  CONVENTION:    ONE   AMERICAN'S  VIEW 

BY 
MABEL  NADING 


After  a  six  and  one-half  hour  ride  on  the 
train  from  Frankfort,  the  nineteen  people 
who  had  been  on  the  Globus  Tour  of 
England  and  France  arrived  in  Berlin.  It 
was  Friday  evening,  July  26,  1974.  We 
were  to  stay  at  the  Belvedere  Hotel,  which 
proved  to  be  too  small  to  accommodate  all 
of  us;  so  some  people  stayed  at  a  near-by 
hotel  owned  by  the  same  man. 

Registration  was  scheduled  for  9  a.m. 
Saturday,  so  we  presented  ourselves  at  the 
Kongresshalle  in  plenty  of  time.  But  right 
then  things  began  to  be  different  from 
what  we  are  used  to  at  conventions.  Only  a 
few  people  from  African  countries  were  on 
hand  and  nothing  was  set  up  for 
registration.  We  waited. 

The  Executive  Committee  meeting  was 
scheduled  for  9:30  a.m.,  and  at  that  hour 
we  took  ourselves  to  the  meeting  room. 
There  was  an  Executive  Committee 
meeting     but     it     was     not     open.     Mr. 


Alagiyawanna  instructed  us  quite  firmly  to 
take  ourselves  off  to  register-which  we 
did. 

At  1 1  o'clock  we  showed  up  for  the 
scheduled  news  conference.  The  Executive 
Committee  was  still  in  session,  and  this 
time  Mr.  Alagiyawanna  took  the 
Committee  from  the  room  where  we  were. 
(The  news  conference  had  been  cancelled.) 
We  began  to  wonder  vaguely  if  some 
changes  ouglit  not  to  be  made  in  the  IFB. 

The  food  each  noon  was  catered  into  the 
building,  and  we  bought  our  meal  but  did 
not  have  a  choice.  The  first  day,  paying  was 
chaotic;  the  second  day  we  paid  first,  and 
service  was  chaotic.  The  third  day  we  ate 
downtown,  and  the  fourth  day  we  ate  on 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  building. 

One  of  the  questions  of  Saturday 
morning  was  answered  that  afternoon— that 
question   being,   "Where's  Rami  Rabby?" 
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People  had  seen  Linda  and  Karen  and  J  ana; 
people  had  seen  Roger  Peterson,  his  wife 
and  son;  and  all  of  us  had  seen  our  beloved 
Dr.  Grant  holding  her  own  during  our  brief 
appearance  in  the  Executive  Committee 
meeting.  But  nobody  had  seen  Rami, 
chairman  of  our  delegation.  Then  promptly 
at  2  p.m.,  just  as  he  should  have,  Rami 
appeared.  And  we  were  welcomed  by  the 
convention;  and  welcomed,  and  welcomed, 
and  welcomed. 

We  were  beginning  to  feel  a  lack  of 
German  marks,  since  we  could  not  cash 
travelers'  checks  at  our  hotel,  and  had  been 
busy  all  morning  at  the  convention.  Now 
the  banks  were  closed.  Dr.  Franz  Sonntag 
heard  of  our  plight  and  had  an 
announcement  made  that  he  had  enough 
marks  with  him  to  float  loans  for  his 
American  friends  until  Monday.  Those  in 
need  took  advantage  of  his  offer,  and  he  is 
now  treasurer  of  the  IFB.  (Dr.  Grant  did 
not  nm  for  this  office  again.) 

There  was  a  banquet  that  niglit,  called  a 
reception.  Some  of  us  thouglit  we  would 
not  go  to  this,  but  in  Germany  you  do 
what  is  planned  for  you  to  do,  and  this 
turned  out  well.  A  lurch  of  the  speeding 
bus  virtually  threw  your  reporter  into  Dr. 
Fatima  Shah's  lap.  We  are  long-time 
friends,  and  I  quickly  said,  "Will  you  run 
for  president?  May  we  work  for  your 
election?"  She  was  reluctant. 

In  Germany  it  is  much  easier  to  get  a 
glass  of  wine  than  a  glass  of  water.  At  this 
banquet/reception  the  wine  flowed  freely 
and  eventually  people  started  singing.  We 
did  not  know  any  German  drinking  songs 
but  decided  we  should  give  everybody  at 
least  a  chorus  of  "Glory,  Glory, 
Federation."  This  we  did  in  loud,  clear 
voices  and  five  bottles  of  wine  appeared  on 
the  table. 


The  convention  was  mostly  given  over  to 
telling  how  things  are  in  Germany.  The 
Germans  think  things  there  are  good. 
People  in  the  "developing  countries"  were 
the  main  thrust  of  this  convention;  they 
would  like  to  have  things  better  for 
themselves. 

We  met  with  the  president  every  time  he 
asked-Sunday  evening,  Monday  morning, 
and  Tuesday  morning.  He  tried  to  explain 
his  actions  and  we  listened  to  him 
courteously.  Three  of  the  four  delegated 
elected  in  Chicago,  namely.  Rami  Rabby, 
Joanne  Fernandes,  and  Dr.  Isabelle  Grant, 
and  some  CHIP  Committee  members,  were 
in  attendance.  (We  knew  when  we  reached 
Berlin  that  Dr.  Jernigan,  our  fourth 
delegate,  had  not  found  it  possible  to 
attend.)  Other  members  of  the  CEIP 
Committee  were  there— Ray  McGeorge  and 
Bernice  Hamer.  Mr.  Alagiyawanna's 
explanations  were  lame  and  the  longer  the 
convention  lasted  the  more  convinced  we 
became  that  a  change  would  benefit  the 
IFB.  When  we  really  started  to  work  for 
Dr.  Shah's  election  (she  finally  had  agreed 
to  run),  we  were  foiled.  Some  of  us  went  to 
a  "reception"  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
missionary  meeting,  and  some  of  us  went 
to  the  exhibit  room,  which  was  closed. 

But,  evidently,  a  number  of  delegates 
thought  as  we  did,  for  on  Tuesday  Dr.  Shah 
was  elected  president  of  the  IFB.  Her  close 
personal  desire  is  to  liberate  the  women  of 
Pakistan  (her  own  country),  and  her  larger 
goal  is  to  improve  the  lot  of  blind  women 
the  world  over.  All  women's  libbers,  rally 
round! 

We  left  Berlin  Tuesday  evening  after  a 
banquet  hosted  by  the  Mayor  of  West 
Berlin,  traveling  by  train  through  Germany 
and  Belgium  to  Ostend.  There  we  boarded 
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the  ferry  and  crossed  the  Enghsh  Channel 
to  Dover.  We  traveled  by  bus  to  London 
and  then  by  747  jet  back  to  Chicago  and 
on  to  our  respective  homes. 

Random  notes:  Our  own  Rami  Rabby  is 
now  on  the  Board,  and  Dr.  Grant  is  still  on 
as  a  vice-president.  Other  friends  we  have 
made  around  the  world  are  there,  too. 

Don't  ever  go  for  a  short  walk  with  Mr. 
Brooks  Beatty.  After  forty-five  minutes  of 


the  fastest  walking  of  which  you  are 
capable,  it  still  will  cost  five  marks  (a  little 
over  two  dollars)  to  get  to  the  place  which 
he  has  said  is  five  or  six  blocks  away. 

Joseph  Fernandes  is  a  splendid  person  to 
have  along  on  a  tour;  and  you  should  see 
his  wife,  Joanne,  lugging  a  feather-bed 
through  Customs. 

Ray  McGeorge  is  priceless.  D 


WEST   VIRGINIA  CONVENTION 

BY 

ED  Mcdonald 


Discussion  of  proposed  changes  in  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  establishment  of 
an  endowment  program,  and  the  election 
of  a  new  president  higlilighted  the  1974 
convention  of  the  West  Virginia  Federation 
of  the  Blind.  The  convention  was  held  the 
weekend  of  August  16-18  at  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Hotel  in  Clarksburg. 

NFB  Washington  Representative  Arlene 
Gashel  reported  on  recent  proposed 
changes  in  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
which  would  allow  blind  vending  stand 
operators  in  Federal  buildings  to  receive  a 
major  portion  of  the  revenue  from  vending 
machines  that  now  goes  to  Federal 
employees'  union  funds.  The  organization 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  strong 
opposition  to  the  current  situation  as  it 
exists  in  many  Federal  buildings,  and  called 
for  a  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  West 
Virginia  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  and 
other  influential  members  of  Congress  to 
correct  this  situation  which,  the 
organization  indicated,  is  depriving  blind 
operators  of  the  income  which  is  rightfully 
theirs. 


The  convention  also  took  action  setting 
up  several  new  financial  programs  within 
the  organization.  One  such  program  is  an 
endowment  fund  named  in  memory  of 
C.  C.  Cerone,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
West  Virginia  Federation  of  the  Blind.  The 
$150  annual  scholarship  which  has  been 
given  in  Cerone 's  name  for  many  years  was 
changed  to  the  C.  C.  White  Scholarship,  in 
honor  of  the  organization's  first  president. 

The  convention  also  adopted  resolutions 
creating  two  memorial  gifts  to  be  presented 
each  year  by  the  West  Virginia  Federation. 
One  is  the  Delia  Fette  Miller  Memorial  Gift 
which  will  go  to  the  senior  class  at  the  West 
Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  other 
is  the  Ada  Smith  Memorial  Gift,  going  to 
the  West  Virginia  Camping  Association  for 
Blind  Children.  The  organization  also 
dedicated  its  1974  yearbook  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Miller, 
who  recently  left  substantial  bequests  to 
the  Federation. 

Representatives  of  many  agencies 
offering  services  to  the  blind  were  on  hand 
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for  the  convention.  They  mcluded  Ward 
Nickhn,  assistant  director  of  medical 
seA'ices  for  the  West  Virginia  Department 
of  Welfare;  Ben  Robertson  of  the  West 
Virginia  Library  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped;  Principal  Max 
Carpenter  and  Assistant  Principal  Charles 
Beyer  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind; 
T.  S.  Funk,  director  of  the  West  Virginia 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  Dr. 
Charles  Southard  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education;  Glenn  Wilson,  resource 
teacher  for  the  visually  handicapped  on  the 
Kanawha  county  school  system;  and 
Joseph  Bartlier  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  Each  man  presented  a 
report  on  activities  during  the  past  year 
within  his  respective  agency  and  answered 
questions  from  Federation  members  on 
current  plans,  projects,  and  problems. 

An  estimated  161  persons  attended  this 
year's  convention  banquet.  Featured 
speakers  were  Arlene  Gashel  of  the  NFB 
Washington  Office  and  Jack  W.  Brady, 
recently  appointed  supermtendent  of  the 
West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind. 

During  the  banquet  program  the 
organization  presented  its  two  annual  $150 


scholarships.  This  year's  C.  C.  Cerone 
Scholarship  went  to  Carl  Edward  Clouser 
of  Wellsburg,  a  1 974  graduate  of  the  West 
Virginia  School  for  the  Blind.  The  Jacobus 
tenBroek  Scholarship  went  to  Donna  Lynn 
Ripley,  a  1974  graduate  of  Triadelphia 
High  School.  Both  winners  have  enrolled  in 
West  Virginia's  colleges  for  the  fall 
semester. 

WVFB  president  Robert  L.  Hunt  of 
Buckhannon  did  not  seek  re-election  at  this 
year's  convention.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
office  by  D.  Earl  Fisher  of  Morgantown. 
Other  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year 
were  first  vice  president,  Jack  W.  Sprinkle 
of  Arlington;  second  vice  president,  Ed 
McDonald  of  Hurricane;  secretary,  Paul  A. 
Hughes  of  Wheeling;  financial  secretary, 
Evelyn  Milhorn  of  Wheeling;  treasurer. 
E.  Sid  Allen  of  Huntington;  chaplain, 
Charles  Baumgardner  of  Parkersburg; 
delegate  to  the  1975  NFB  Convention,  D. 
Earl  Fisher  of  Morgantown  and  alternate 
delegate  James  Gray  of  Charleston. 

The  Progressive  Blind  of  Clarksburg 
served  as  host  affiliate  for  this  year's  WVFB 
convention.  The  organization's  1975 
convention  will  be  held  in  Huntington.      D 
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MASSACHUSETTS  CONVENTION 

BY 


ROSAMOND  M.  CRITCHLEY 


The  twenty-first  annual  .convention  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc.,  was  held  at  the 
Holiday  Inn  in  Peabody  during  the 
weekend  of  October  5-6. 

As  always,  people  began  arriving  on 
Friday,  October  4th,  to  register  for  the 
convention,  get  settled  for  the  weekend, 
and  attend  Friday  night  committee 
meetings  or  look  up  friends  from  other 
chapters.  Then  on  Saturday  morning  things 
really  began  to  happen. 

The  morning  session  was  taken  up  with 
welcoming  speeches,  chapter  reports,  the 
report  of  the  State  president,  William  H. 
Burke,  and  in  conclusion,  a  report  on  how 
things  are  going  with  the  national 
organization,  given  by  James  Omvig,  who 
was  with  us  as  NFB  representative. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  a 
stirring  keynote  address  by  Albert  A. 
Evans,  president  of  the  Boston  chapter  and 
author  of  the  State  organization's  recently 
pubhshed  brochure  "A  Tour  of  Bhndness," 
which  is  attracting  favorable  attention  both 
in  and  outside  Massachusetts.  The 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  given  over 
to  a  four-part  panel  discussion  under  the 
general  title,  "New  Potentials  in 
Self-Support,"  with  Mr.  Omvig  as 
moderator.  Part  one,  "Demonstration 
Sales,"  featured  Nicholas  Violante, 
personnel  manager,  Stanley  Home 
Products,  Inc.;  Mrs.  Minetta  Scott, 
president  of  the  Andover  chapter,  who 
demonstrates  and  sells  Stanley  products; 
and     Mr.     and     Mrs.     Le  Roy     Sabin, 


demonstrators  and  trainers  for  Amway 
Corporation.  In  part  two,  "Vending 
Machines  as  an  Adjunct  to  Stands  "  we 
heard  from  Wally  Detrick  of  Rowe 
International,  manufacturers  of  vending 
machines;  William  Cheverie  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind; 
and  Domenic  J.  Marinello,  NFBM 
legislative  chairman,  speaking  as  a  stand 
operator.  Panelists  in  part  three, 
"Dispatching  and  Government 
Information,"  included  Richard  Wood, 
former  president  of  the  Nashoba  Valley 
Chapter  and  a  Xerox  dispatcher;  and 
Pauline  Downing  of  the  Boston  chapter, 
former  trainee  with  the  IRS  Information 
Program.  The  climax  came  with  part  four, 
"Radio  and  TV,"  presenting  panelists 
William  L.  Putnam,  president  and  general 
manager  of  a  Springfield  Massachusetts,  TV 
station;  Ken  Meyer,  producer  and  popular 
personality  of  Radio  Station  WBZ,  Boston; 
and  Norm  Nathan,  newscaster  of  WEEI, 
Boston.  These  stimulating  discussions 
sparked  a  barrage  of  questions  from  the 
floor. 

An  early  evening  cocktail  hour  was 
followed  by  the  banquet,  with  Albert 
Evans  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and  Mr. 
James  Omvig  as  featured  speaker.  Recipient 
of  the  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek  Award  was 
Alfred  Bonanno  of  the  Lawrence  chapter; 
the  Employer  of  the  Year  Award  went  to 
Stanley  Home  Products,  which  has  long 
maintained  a  pohcy  of  hiring  bhnd  persons 
in  both  its  manufacturing  and  sales 
departments.  A  charter  was  to  have  been 
presented  to  Steven  Booth,  president  of 
our  new  student  chapter,  who  also  was  to 
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have  participated  in  the  radio  section  of  the 
afternoon  panel,  in  his  capacity  as 
interviewer  for  Worcester's  WAAB,  but  due 
to  a  serious  personal  reason,  he  was  unable 
to  attend  the  convention. 

Following  a  memorial  service  for 
deceased  members,  Theodore  Filteau, 
home  teacher  with  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  gave  a  talk  on  the  latest  model  of  the 
Kaye  Device,  a  travel  and  binaural  aid.  This 
was  followed  by  an  explanation  and 
demonstration  of  Varispeech  1,  a  device 
which  increases  or  decreases  the  speed  of  a 
tape  or  disc  recording  without  altering  its 
pitch,  and  Manuel  Rubin  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission's  advisory 
Board  demonstrated  the  Minnesota  version 
of  a  statewide  radio  talking  book  network. 
John  Mungovan,  Commissioner  for  the 
Blind,  then  updated  us  on  liis  agency's 
activities. 

The  afternoon  was  taken  up  by  the 
business  meeting,  with  the  usual  reports  by 
officers  and  committee  chairmen.  Of 
special  interest  was  the  legislative 
chairman's  report  of  two  bills  enacted  into 
law,  to  take  effect  next  January,  which 
forbid  insurance  companies  to  deny 
issuance  of  policies  to  blind  persons  who 
qualify  in  other  respects.  A  collection  was 


taken  to  help  the  national  organization 
meet  its  current  deficit.  Among  resolutions 
adopted  were  the  following: 
Commendation  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Parents  of  Visually 
Handicapped  Children  and  Adults;  that  a 
committee  be  set  up  to  study  revision  of 
the  NFBM  constitution;  urging  chapters  to 
establish  a  working  liaison  with  local  school 
committees,  to  implement  th^  Special 
Education  Act  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve 
maximum  benefit  in  the  education  of  blind 
children;  that  the  NFBM  have  a  hand  in 
choosing  the  next  commissioner  for  the 
blind  when  Mr.  Mungovan  retires;  that  we 
file  a  bill  to  reestablish  the  commission  for 
the  bhnd  as  originally  constituted,  exempt 
from  any  reorganization  plan. 

This  was  not  the  year  to  elect  officers, 
but  the  following  chapter  members-at-large 
were  installed,  to  serve  for  two  years  on  the 
NFBM  Executive  Committee:  Minetta 
Scott,  Andover;  Catherine  Black,  Boston; 
Ruth  Goodwin,  Brockton;  Edna  Feijo,  Fall 
River;  Eugene  Sibley,  Greenfield-Athol; 
Arthur  Corbeil,  Holyoke;  Alfred  Bonanno, 
Lawrence;  Elizabeth  Wood,  Nashoba 
Valley;  Elmer  Brown,  North  Shore; 
Catherine  McGovem,  Springfield;  Lester 
Stoot,  Watertown;  and  Raoul  Goguen, 
Worcester.  D 
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COLORADO  CONVENTION 

BY 
GEORGIA  MORASH 


The  twentieth  annual  State  convention  of 
the  NFB  of  Colorado  was  held  September 
13,  14,  and  15  in  Denver  Colorado,  with 
Marge  Gallien,  State  president,  presiding.  A 
new  and  successful  addition  to  the 
convention  was  a  lively  hospitahty  room  on 
Friday  evening. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  convention 
members  were  welcomed  by  Mayor  Bill 
McNicklas  of  Denver.  Congresswoman  Pat 
Schroeder  expressed  her  interest  and 
continuing  support  of  the  blind  of 
Colorado.  Dr.  Pamell  McLaughlin,  director 
of  Colorado  Social  Services,  and  Ralph 
Sanders,  Second  Vice  President  of  the  NFB 
took  part  in  a  discussion  of  consumer 
participation  in  the  services  the  blind 
receive.  Judy  Miller  was  moderator  of  the 
panel.  Mr.  Sanders  spoke  on  current  topics 
of  interest  to  NFB  members,  bringing 
everyone  up  to  date  concerning  activities  of 
the  NFB  around  the  country.  Mr.  Wilber 
Fulker,  principal  of  the  Blind  School  gave  a 
progress  report  to  the  convention.  Ray  and 
Diane  McGeorge  reported  on  their  trip  to 
Berlin  to  attend  the  International 
Federation  of  the  Blind  convention. 


The  Saturday  night  banquet  was 
highlighted  by  a  speech  from  Mr. 
Sanders.  The  citizen  of  the  year  award 
was  given  to  Mr.  Robert  Flatten  of 
Grand  Junction.  A  special  award  was 
given  to  member  Georgia  Cox  for 
outstanding  service  and  dedication. 
Kevin  Shields  received  the  first 
thousand  dollar  scholarship  award.  Steve 
Jones  received  the  WilUam  E.  Wood 
Award.  A  charter  was  granted  to  a  new 
student  division;  its  president,  Patti 
Jacobson  of  Larimer  County,  received 
their  charter. 

Sunday  morning's  business  session 
opened  with  a  breakfast  followed  by 
committee  reports.  Marge  Gallien  was 
elected  as  Colorado's  delegate  to  the 
National  convention  with  Glen  Ausmus 
first  alternate  and  Georgia  Morash  second 
alternate. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  goes  to  Ray 
McGeorge,  who  produced  a  smooth 
running      and      successful      convention. 

n 
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MARYLAND   CONVENTION 

BY 
JOE  BARDARI 


On  October  25th,  26th,  and  27th, 
Federationists  from  Maryland  and 
surrounding  states  met  in  convention 
assembled  at  the  Sheraton-Baltimore  Inn, 
in  the  City  of  Baltimore.  At  nine  o'clock, 
John  McGraw,  our  indefatigably  amicable 
president,  wielding  the  gavel,  brouglit  the 
convention  to  order  with  an  open  board 
meeting,  where  the  more  than  sixty 
members  present  dealt  with  and  devised 
pohcies  of  the  Federation  in  a  most 
constructive  and  informative  manner. 
Drinks  and  Federation  philosophy  flowed 
freely  after  the  meeting. 

On  Saturday  morning  at  nine-thirty,  Ned 
Graham,  Greater  Baltimore  chapter 
president  and  convention  chairman,  called 
the  meeting  to  order.  Wesley  Williams, 
president  of  the  Sligo  Creek  chapter,  gave 
the  invocation,  followed  by  welcoming 
remarks  from:  John  McCraw;  Ned  Graham; 
William  Donald  Schaeffer,  Mayor  of 
Baltimore;  Dr.  Jacob  Freid,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute;  and 
James  Gashel,  Chief  of  the  NFB 
Washington  Office. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  contained  many 
informative  and,  at  times,  controversial 
reports,  provoking  animated  discussions, 
delivered  by:  James  Murray,  Library  for 
the  Physically  Handicapped;  George  Park, 
Bhnd  Industries  and  Services  of  Maryland, 
Inc.;  George  Keller  and  Eugene  Spurrier, 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Services  for  the  Blind;  Regina  Flynn  and 
Isaac  Clayton,  who  expounded  upon  new 
programs  being  developed  at  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Bhnd. 


Dr.  Jacob  Freid,  guest  speaker,  infused 
poignant  Federation  credos  into  our  hearts, 
minds,  and  souls  with  his  speech  on  "What 
An  Agency  Furnishing  Services  to  the  Blind 
Should  Be." 

Joseph  Killgallon,  of  the  Disability 
Insurance  Bureau  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  Dr.  Fred  L.  Crawford, 
of  the  SSI-SSA  office,  presented  up-to-date 
reports  of  regulations  and  their 
ramifications  as  they  govern  the  lives  of 
blind  people. 

George  Reed,  District  Enterprises  for  the 
Blind,  moderated  "What  Are  the  Facts 
About  Set  Aside,"  a  panel  comprised  of 
Jack  Marley,  counselor.  Vending  Stand 
Division,  BIS  of  Maryland,  Inc.;  and  Willie 
J.  Thompson  and  Don  Glover,  managers  of 
vending  stands  in  Maryland. 

The  conventioneers  were  brouglit  up  to 
date  on  legislative  matters  by  Ron  Metenyi, 
wJio  gave  an  analytical  report  of  S.  174,  a 
civil  rights  bill  for  the  handicapped  citizens 
of  Maryland.  Ron's  exposition  of  the 
effective  manner  in  which  the  NFB  of 
Maryland  collaborated  with  other 
organizations  of  handicapped  people, 
exemplified  that  collaborating  is  possible 
without  coalescing. 

Mr.  Gashel  reported  on  the  current  status 
of  the  Vending  Stand  Bill,  the  Disability 
Insurance  Bill,  and  various  and  sundry 
legislative  matters.  He  strongly  advised  the 
sending  of  mail-o-grams  to  President  Ford, 
urging  him  to  sign  H.R.  14225.  Forty 
mail-o-grams  were  sent  between  the  ending 
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of  afternoon  session  and  the  beginning  of 
the  banquet. 

The  afternoon  session  was  adjourned  at 
five-thirty  so  that  preparations  could  be 
made  for  the  banquet  and  evening 
festivities. 

John  McCraw,  the  master  of  ceremonies, 
after  a  gustatorially  delectable  dinner, 
opened  the  program  by  introducing  Dr.  Ed 
Lewinson,  Professor  of  History  at  Seton 
Hall  University,  who  in  turn  introduced  the 
principle  speaker,  Dr.  Jacob  Freid.  Dr. 
Freid  forcefully  and  eloquently  sermonized 
on  the  rights,  privileges,  and  commensurate 
responsibilities  of  the  blind,  relating  both 
the  implementation  and  negation  of  these 
inalienable  values  to  the  struggle  of  the 
blind  in  the  past,  during  the  present,  and 
sounded  a  clarion  call  to  the  barricades  for 
the  future. 

At  nine-thirty  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
session  was  opened  with  a  panel  discussion, 
"The  Multi-Facets  of  Public  Relations." 
The  final  item  on  the  agenda  was  a 
discussion:  "Growth— The  Number  One 
Priority."  Participants  were  the  convention 
as  a  whole,  led  by  James  Gashel,  John 
McCraw,  and  Ned  Graham. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  by 
acclamation:  president,  John  McCraw;  first 
vice  president,  Wesley  Wilhams;  second  vice 
president,  Dorothy  Hall;  secretary,  Doris 
Samuels;  treasurer,  Georgia  Myers;  delegate 
to  the  National  Convention,  John  McCraw; 
alternate  delegate,  Florence  Squires. 

The  attached  resolution,  which  may  serve 
as  a  model  for  other  affiliates,  succinctly 
written  by  James  Gashel  and  vigorously 
sponsored  by  John  McCraw  and  Ned 
Graham,  was  searchingly  discussed  and 
passed  unanimously. 


This  eigiith  annual  convention  was 
preeminently  successful  in  revealing  a 
glorious  path  of  achievement  of  the  blind 
of  Maryland. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE   BLIND 
OF  MARYLAND 

RESOLUTION   74-1 

WHEREAS  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  Maryland  is  a  broadly  based 
and  fully  representative  organization  of 
the  blind  of  this  State;  and 

WHEREAS  membership  in  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Bhnd  of  Maryland  is 
open  to  all  blind  persons  living  or 
working  in  this  State;  and 

WHEREAS  there  are  those  who  continue 
to  fail  to  recognize  that  membership  in 
the  American  Council  of  the  Blind  and 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Maryland  is  not  compatible,  just  as  it  is 
not  possible  to  claim  full  and  complete 
dedication  and  allegiance  to  more  than 
one  of  our  national  political  parties  at 
any  given  point  in  time;  and 

WHEREAS  many  of  the  policies  and 
practices  and  much  of  the  philosophy 
adopted  by  the  American  Council  of 
the  Blind  and  its  affiliates  of  sateHite 
organizations  violate  basic  premises 
upon  which  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  is  built:  Now,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Maryland  in 
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convention  assembled  this  27th  day  of 
October,  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  that 
this  organization  reaffirm  and  make 
clear  its  policy  which  prohibits  dual 
membership  in  the  American  Council 
of  the  BUnd  and  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Maryland; 
and 


BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
prohibition  shall  apply  to  membership 
in  any  affiliate,  chapter,  division, 
sub-group,  interest  group,  or  any  type 
of  association  or  organization  which 
directly  or  indirectly  is  affiliated  or 
connected  in  any  way  with  the 
American  Council  of  the  Blind.  D 


RHODE    ISLAND   CONVENTION 

BY 
MARY  JANE  FRY 


The  annual  convention  of  the  NFB  of 
Rhode  Island  was  held  Saturday,  October 
5th,  1974.  The  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  were  held  at  the  Cathedral  Office 
Complex  Building  in  Providence,  and  the 
evening  banquet  was  at  the  Palms 
restaurant  in  East  Providence. 

This  year  the  NFB  of  Rhode  Island  was 
pleased  to  have  Donald  Capps,  NFB  First 
Vice  President,  as  an  invited  guest 
througliout  the  day's  activities,  and  as 
banquet  speaker  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Capps 
brouglit  greetings  from  the  National  Office, 
told  us  of  the  latest  developments  between 
NFB  and  NAC,  and  stressed  the  importance 
of  the  NFB  to  its  members  on  a  local  and 
national  level. 

The  convention  day  began  at  10:30  a.m. 
with  a  regular  business  meeting  at  which 
the  following  officers  were  either  re-elected 
or  elected  to  a  new  position:  president,  H. 
Don  Levesque;  first  vice  president,  Edmund 
Beck;  second  vice  president,  Richard 
Gaffney;  secretary,  Mary  Jane  Fry; 
treasurer,  Steve  Garabedian;  board 
members,  Louis  DeFeUce  and  Fred  Flori. 
Accepting  his  new  office  as  president, 
H.  Don  Levesque  comphmented  the 
outgoing  president,  Kenneth  Brackett,  for 


having  given  the  Federation  four  years  of 
dedicated  service.  Mr.  Levesque  said  that  he 
would  try  to  increase  membership  among 
blind  persons  living  in  rural  areas  of  the 
State. 

One  of  the  higlilights  of  the  morning 
business  session  was  the  passage  of  a 
motion  to  send  three  hundred  dollars  from 
our  own  treasury  to  the  National  treasury. 

During  the  afternoon  session,  which  ran 
from  one  p.m.  until  3:30  p.m.,  five  guest 
speakers  provided  those  attending  with  a 
most  varied  and  interesting  program.  Mr. 
Richard  Gaffney  spoke  first  on  the  topic  of 
the  first  thirty  years  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  Miss  Maria  Anne 
Pate,  a  bUnd  teacher  at  Rhode  Island 
Junior  College,  spoke  about  the  reactions 
of  her  students  and  others  to  her  as  a  blind 
person  who  is  obviously  leading  a  normal, 
productive  life.  The  third  speaker  on  the 
agenda  was  Miss  Karen  Gagnan,  Librarian 
for  the  blind  and  handicapped  from  the 
State  Library  Services.  Miss  Gagnan  spoke 
about  "Tips  on  Tape,"  a  service  that 
provides  a  taped  telephone  message 
especially  selected  by  the  library  to  be  of 
interest  to  blind  and  handicapped  persons 
in  the  area. 
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The  fourth  speaker  on  the  program  was 
Mr.  Garry  Duchane,  a  mobihty  instructor 
at  the  Rhode  Island  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Duchane  spoke  about  the 
newly-developed  device  to  aid  the  blind 
traveler  througli  the  use  of  a  radar  hearing 
aid.  Mr.  Duchane  also  praised  the  NFB  for 
its  recent  efforts  to  reform  NAC.  The 
afternoon  program  was  concluded  with 
brief  messages  from  Mr.  Levin,  a  local 
representative,  and  Mr.  Capps. 


At  the  banquet  that  evening,  a  good 
time  was  enjoyed  by  all  in  attendance. 
Many  door  prizes  were  awarded 
througliout  the  evening  and  a  fine  band 
played  for  dancing.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Joseph  Garrahy  arrived  to  read  the  White 
Cane  Day  Safety  Proclamation.  Mr.  Capps' 
banquet  speech  dealt  with  the  Federation 
philosophy  of  Security,  Equality,  and 
Opportunity.  One  hundred  and  fifteen 
persons  attended  this  year's  banquet.        D 


RECIPE   OF   THE   MONTH    I 

BY 
JOHN  B.  NUGENT,  JR. 


Editor's    Note. -John    Nugent    is    recording    secretary,    Dayton 
Council  of  the  Blind,  NFB  of  Ohio. 


HOT  DOG  MACARONI  SKILLET  DINNER 


Ingredients 


5  hot  dogs,  thinly  sliced 

2  cups  cooked  macaroni 

1  stick  butter  or  margarine 

1  cup  milk 

1  8  oz.  cup  water 

1  package  onion  soup  mix 

1  Tablespoon  flour 

dash  of  pepper 

Parmesan  cheese 

Method 


:  Meh    butter   or  margarine   in  skillet.   Add  flour,  milk,  water,  : 

i  pepper,   and   onion   soup  mix.   Blend   well.   Add  hot  dogs  and  j 

i  macaroni.  Mix  well.  Cover  and  simmer  over  low  heat  for  twenty  j 

i  minutes    or   until    mixture   is  heated   throughly.   Sprinkle   with  : 

:  Parmesan  cheese.  Four  to  five  servings.                                           D  : 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiij 
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MONITOR    MINIATURES 


On  August  7,  1974,  the  President  signed 
Public  Law  93-368.  This  provides  an 
escalator  clause  in  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  program  so  that 
recipients  will  not  suffer  a  cut  in  their 
grants  when  cost-of-living  increases  are 
added  to  the  grants  of  those  who  also 
receive  Social  Security  benefits,  which 
increases  are  scheduled  to  begin  in  June  of 
1975  and  every  year  thereafter.  This  means 
that  the  same  language  is  used  in  the  SSI 
program  as  now  exists  in  the  Social 
Security  programs-whenever  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rises  by  three 
percent  or  more,  the  grant  will  be  increased 
accordingly.  This  will  protect  riot  only 
those  who  receive  both  SSI  and  Social 
Security  benefits,  but  will  also  mean  an 
increase  for  those  who  receive  only  SSI. 
The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  had 
already  made  tliis  one  of  its  top  priority 
legislative  goals,  since  otherwise  the  present 
twelve  percent  inflation  rate  would  quickly 
erode  the  SSI  grants. 


National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  alive 
and  fighting. 


Mary  Ellen  Halverson  of  Boise,  Idaho, 
writes  that  the  Western  chapter  of  the  NFB 
of  Idaho  went  to  the  Western  Idaho  State 
Fair.  The  chapter  spent  eight  intensive  days 
working  in  the  booth  at  the  fair  in  August. 
Included  in  the  booth  were  displays  from 
the  Idaho  Commission  for  the  Blind,  a 
display  from  the  State  Library  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped, 
thousands  of  brochures  on  the  work  of  the 
NFB,  and  the  writing  of  names  in  Braille 
for  interested  fair-goers.  As  a  result  of  the 
week  at  the  fair,  many  thousands  of 
Idahoans  have  a  httle  better  understanding 
of    blindness    and    they    know    that    the 


The  St.  Louis  chapter  of  the  NFB  of 
Missouri  reports  that  its  new  president  is 
James  McArthur,  vice  president  is  Danny 
Williams,  recording  secretary  is  Larry  Boyd, 
corresponding  secretary  is  Barbara  Buck, 
treasurer  is  Lorretta  Benavidex,  and 
member  at  large  is  Josephine  Turner. 


Overturning  two  lower  court  rulings,  the 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  held  in  a  5-to-O 
decision  that  a  county  welfare  board  has  a 
right  to  sue  to  recover  excess 
dependent-child  aid  payments  made  to 
welfare  recipients.  The  high  State  court 
found  that  nothing  in  Federal  or  State  law 
prohibited  the  recovery  of  "incorrectly 
paid  assistance"  for  dependent  children 
from  those  families  with  income  or  assets 
enabhng  them  to  repay  the  excess.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  Court  specifically  denied 
the  riglit  of  a  welfare  board  to  seek  return 
of  overpayments  that  were  the  result  of  its 
own  "administrative  error." 


There  is  a  new  student  chapter  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  as  of  September  6,  1974. 
The  president  of  the  chapter  is  Patti 
Jacobson,  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Northern  Colorado.  She  is  a  junior  in  the 
area  of  special  education  with  an  emphasis 
in  mental  retardation. 
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Western  Michigan  University,  in 
cooperation  witii  the  Veterans 
Administration,  is  establishing  a  six-weel< 
training  program  in  the  use  of  electronic 
travel  aids.  Three  electronic  travel  aids  have 
been  thoroughly  field-tested  and  have  been 
found  to  be  beneficial  to  the  blind  traveler. 
They  are:  the  Binaural  Ultra-Sonic  Sensor, 
the  Bionic  C-5  Laser  Cane,  and  the 
Pathsounder.  Courses  will  be  available  to 
certified  mobility  instmctors,  and  there 
will  be  no  charge  for  tuition.  The 
expansion  of  the  Blind  Rehabilitation 
Department  will  require  the  acquisition  of 
more  staff  personnel  and  some  positions 
are  now  available.  For  further  information, 
write  to  the  Department  of  Blind 
Rehabilitation,  Western  Michigan 
University,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan  49001. 


The  Riverside  County  chapter  of  the 
NFB  of  California  had  compiled  a  list  of  all 
the  services  and  agencies  serving  the  blind 
in  the  Riverside  area,  reports  David  E. 
Robinson.  Following  the  name  of  the 
service  or  agency  is  a  brief  description  of  its 
program.  The  list  will  be  given  to 
ophthalmologists,  optometrists,  and  others 
who  may  come  in  contact  with  persons 
needing  one  or  more  of  the  services. 


A  blind  sixth-grade  teacher  has  finally 
won  his  battle  to  keep  his  job.  Bruce  Bevan 
went  blind  in  1970  and  was  placed  on 
extended  sick  leave  when  he  lost  his  sight. 
When  he  sought  to  return  to  teaching  in 
1973,  the  school  board  refused  on  grounds 
that  he  would  require  a  full-time  teaching 
aide.  Following  a  series  of  court  battles 
that  resulted  in  a  unanimous  ruling  that 
Bevan  should  be  reinstated,  the  Board  of 
Education  agreed  to  let  him  return  this  fall. 


The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind, 
Paoli,  Pennsylvania,  writes  that  September 
9,  1974,  is  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Doctor  Jessie  Royer 
Greaves,  the  founder  of  the  school. 

The  Royer-Greaves  School  was  begun  in 
1921  for  the  teaching  and  training  of  blind 
children  who  have  one  or  more  additional 
handicaps.  Their  announcement  states: 

In  1921,  Doctor  Greaves  was  almost  alone 
in  her  belief  that  retarded  blind  children  were 
capable  of  profiting  from  instruction  and 
were  also  capable  of  becoming  individuals 
who  could  fit  comfortably  into  the  lives  of 
their  families  and  their  communities.  Many  of 
her  former  pupils  and  many  of  the  school's 
more  recent  pupils  have  also  attained  at  least 
partial  financial  independence. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  this  school 
(unique  for  years  and  years)  to  note  the  latter 
day  recognition  of  and  the  current  planning 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  multi-handicapped 
blind  children— an  evolution  and  revolution  in 
the  field  of  special  education. 

The  results  of  the  NFB  of  Minnesota 
Student  Division  elections  held  at  the 
August  31,  1974,  meeting  were  as  follows: 
president,  Bonnie  O'Day;  first  vice 
president,  Marj  Schneider;  second  vice 
president,  Nadine  Jacobson;  secretary, 
Bruce  Raizes;  treasurer,  Tim  Aune. 


Mary  Hartle,  former  president  of  the 
NFB  of  Minnesota  Student  Division,  tells 
us  that  the  NFB  of  Minnesota  has 
published  a  handbook  on  client's  rights 
entitled  "What  Blind  People  Need  to 
Know:  A  Guide  to  the  Effective  Use  of 
Services."     This    pamphlet    explains    the 
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services  available  to  and  the  rights  of  blind 
people  in  Minnesota.  Any  state  president 
who  wishes  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this 
handbook  for  his/her  affiliate  may  write  to 
the  NFB  of  Minnesota,  1605  Eustis  Street, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55108.  It  is  available  in 
inkprint  and  in  Braille.  This  is  a  valuable 
handbook,  and  other  state  affiliates  may 
wish  to  secure  a  copy  so  that  they  can 
consider  doing  a  similar  service  for  the  blind 
of  their  state. 

Paul  Lawrence  of  Spokane,  Washington, 
reports  that  his  chapter  voted  an 
amendment  to  its  by-laws  changing  its 
name  from  Inland  Empire  Action 
Federation  of  the  Blind  to  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Spokane.  Their 
new  officers  are:  president,  Paul  Lawrence; 
vice  president,  Alden  Gerling; 
secretary-treasurer,  Darlene  Lawrence. 

Sam  J.  Sitt  of  Florida  writes:  "Many 
communities  in  the  State  of  Florida  are 
currently  trying  to  set  up  specialized  pubhc 
transportation  programs  for  the  disabled, 
mentally  retarded,  and  senior  citizens. 
There  are  also  several  groups  trying  to  set 
up  private  transportation  services  for  the 
same  purpose.  Being  actively  involved  in  all 
of  these  groups,  1  am  trying  to  get 
information  from  everywhere  in  the 
country  where  such  a  specialized 
transportation  system  is  either  currently  in 
operation  or  in  the  planning  stages.  1  am 
interested  in  such  details  as  scheduling,  fare 
structure,  private  or  publicly  operated 
systems,  financing,  eligibihty  requirements, 
and  any  other  pertinent  information  which 
would  be  of  help  to  me  in  advising  the 
planners  of  such  a  system  of  transportation 
in  this  area."  Information  can  be  sent  in 
Braille,  open  reel  or  cassette  tape,  or  type 
to  Sam  J.  Sitt,  15741  NE  14th  Avenue, 
North  Miami  Beach,  Florida  33162. 


Nah  Chan-Woo,  a  Korean  man  in  his  late 
twenties,  wants  a  pen  pal.  Write  in  Braille 
to  Mr.  Nah  Chan-Woo,  276-3,  Nuha-Dong, 
Chongro-ku,  Seoul,  Korea. 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  for  twenty-five  years 
Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  will  retire  at  the 
end  of  1974.  A  search  committee  has  been 
formed  to  recruit  Mr.  Bamett's  successor. 
In  addition  to  his  part-time  consultancy 
with  the  Foundation,  Mr.  Bamett  indicated 
that  another  of  his  part-time  activities 
might  be  in  the  field  of  teaching.  He  will 
return  to  his  home  State  of  Florida. 

Andros,  Incorporated,  at  2332  Fourth 
Street,  Berkeley,  Cahfomia,  has  recently 
introduced  a  simple,  inexpensive  product 
to  assist  the  visually  impaired, 
insulin-dependent  diabetic.  It  is  called  an 
Insulin  Dosage  Monitor  (IDM)  and  consists 
of  an  elongated  plastic  member  having  a 
slot  which  is  snapped  over  the  flange  of  a 
disposable  syringe.  A  scale  is  provided  on 
the  plastic  member  and  a  physician  cuts  off 
the  outward  extending  end  of  the  plastic  at 
the  scale  marking  corresponding  to  the 
correct  dosage.  The  syringe  may  then  be 
repeatedly  and  accurately  filled  to  a 
predetermined  insulin  dose,  using  feel 
rather  than  sight,  by  withdrawing  the 
plunger  until  it  abuts  the  snipped  off  edge 
of  the  IDM. 

The  IDM  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by 
visually  impaired  diabetics  in  the  San 
Francisco  area  with  excellent  results. 

At  present  the  IDM  is  for  use  with  U- 1 00 
insulin  only  and  can  be  ordered  directly 
from  Andros.  The  price  for  ten  IDM's  is 
$3.00  and  the  price  for  one  hundred  IDM's 
is  $24.00.  D 
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